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The Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


For EXTERIOR and INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
from Special Designs, in all Colors. 
Main Works AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Aves. 
Branco Works: 
Corner 15th and Laflin Streets. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
Room 20, McCormick Block, CHICAGO. 


Concrete Illuminating Tile Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SKYLIGHTS, FLOOR LIGHTS, AREA AND 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS. 


207 S. Canal Street, - CHICAGO. 





1,000 ARCHITECTURAL 
== PHOTOGRAPHS 
From all Parts of the U. S. 





CATALOGUES FREE. 


J. W. TAYLOR, PuBLISHER, 


151 Monroe Street, - - CHICAGO. 


Imported Rock Asphalte Floors, 


For DWELLING HOUSE, CELLARS AND LAUN- 
DRIES, BREWERIES, STABLES, STORES, 
MILLS, RINKS, Etc. 


SIMPSON BROS., 
Room 15, 159 LA SALLE STREET, 
Box 382 Builders & Traders’ Building. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADVANTAGES OF Rock AsPHALTE.—It can be laid in 
the coldest weather ; it is hep eg it is fireproof; it can 
be laid over Cement, Brick or W 





A. H. ABBOTT & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 


Tracing Cloths, Papers, Colors, Scales, etc. 
DRAWING MATERIAL 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


50 Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


(Established 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 
HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence of the 
Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a Specialty. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





SAM’L I. POPE, CHAS, H. PATTEN. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER. 
Heating & Ventilating Apparatus, 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
BOILERS, PUMPS AND ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES, 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM WORK PREPARED. 
SAM’L I. POPE & CO., 


193 LAKE STREET - - - CHICAGO. 


A MANUAL OF 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
FOR CARPENTERS AND OTHER 
WOOD-WORKERS. 

By W. F. DECKER, 

Instructor in Drawing, University of Minnesota. 

176 Pages, 29 —_ and numerous other Illustrations. 
One Svo Volume, Cloth. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Tribune Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ELEMENTARY GRAPHIC STATICS 


——AND THE—— 
Construction of Trussed Roofs, 
A Manual of Theory and Practice. 


By N. CLIFFORD RICKER, M. Arch. 
Professor of Architecture, University of Illinois; Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects, and of the 
Western Association of Architects. 

One Octavo Volume, Cloth, 158 pages, 115 illustrations 
Price, $2.00 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

19 Tribune Building, - Cuicaco, ILuinots. 





POLISHED GRANITE COLUMNS 
and PILASTERS 
Or EASTERN OR WESTERN GRANITES, 
J. G. MOTT & CO., 


OLIET, ILLINOIS. 
Write or Prices. , 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
Or HOW TO MAKE THE WORKING DRAW- 
INGS FOR BUILDINGS. 


44 pages descriptive letterpress, illustrated by 33 full page 
plates (one in colors), and 33 wood cuts, showing 
methods of construction and representation. 


By WILLIAM B. TUTHILL, A. M., Arcuirect. 
PRICE, postpaid, $2.50. 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





19 Tribune Building, - Cuicaco ILL. 





AMERICAN REPRINT OF 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN ALL COUNTRIES 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, D.C.I., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 


This work is the best work on the subject ever issued. 
It is illustrated with over one thousand superb wood cuts, 
and is published in 2vo. volumes of about 1,300 pages, 
1,015 Illustrations. 

Half Roan, $7.50. 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 Tribune Building, - Cuicaco, Itt. 


Half Morocco, $12.50. 
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ESTABLISHED 1855. M. J. SULLIVAN. 


J. B. SULLIVAN. 


]. BSULLIVAN & BRO. 


We respectfully call attention to the fact that our business is divided into three depart- 
ments, viz.: We carry a very large stock of 


WALL PAPER AND PAPER DECORATIONS, 


Selected with great care from all the leading manufacturers. 
We have also many exclusive designs in Choice Hangings, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. We supply only first- 
class Paper Hangers to execute all work, and can guarantee 
satisfaction. 


PAINTING AND GLAZING DEPARTMENT. 


In this department we employ only the most skillful workmen, and 
use the best material that can be purchased. 
We also do Calcimining and Fine Tinting. 

















FRESCO AND DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Having Designers of High Merit we are prepared to pro- 
duce the very latest effects, and can guarantee the very best 
possible results. 


ALL WORK IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS IS UNDER 
THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE FIRM. 


Competent men sent to any section of the country. Designs 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 





J. B. SULLIVAN & BRO., 


266 & 268 N. Clark St., and 


Room 15, 159 & 161 La Salle Bett CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 8l0l. 
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GEORGIA MARBLES 


CANNOT BE EQUALED FOR 












BUILDING MATERIAL, TILING, 
STEPS, WAINSCOTING, 
MANTELS, URINAL SLABS, 


COUNTERS FOR DRUG STORES, FISH AND 
MEAT MARKETS, AND IN ANY PLACE 


WHERE LIQUIDS OR OILY MATTER ARE USED. 


QUALITIES: 


STRONGER THAN GRANITE, ABSOLUTELY 





IMPERVIOUS TO MOISTURE AND WATER, 
DO NOT DISINTEGRATE, UNEQUALED IN 


BEAUTY AND VARIETY OF COLORING. 





BAGLEY & NASON, 
ISth ST. VIADUCT, 


CHICAGO. 


Complete Stock. 








ABRAM COX STOVE CO. 


76 Wabash Avenue, 144 North 2d Street, 


CHICAGO. PHILA. 


NOVELTY FURNACES. 
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EXAMINE INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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S. G. McFARLAND, President. 


A. G. MYERS, Sec. and Treas. 


ESTABLISHED 1878S. 





MYERS SANITARY DEPOT 


66 & 68 Centre St., NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


PLUMBERS’ MATERIALS. 


FINE WATER acini A SPECIALTY. 


McFarland's “Va acuum Ww, ater Closets. 























—. ALL EARTHENWARE, WITH BACK AIR VENTILATION. 
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Plate 27. 


Note.—This Closet is complete in itself and requires no Trap below the floor, Pipe sume size as couplings to be used 


FOR PRICE, ETC., 





SEE OUR CATALOGUE FOR 1886-1887. 





Agents for the E. STEBBINS M’F’G CO., Springfield, Mass. 


GEO. W. MURPHY, Agent, 








59 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 





“NOVBALTY.” 


BOYLE’S PATENT FORE AND AFTER-W ASH 


Flushing Cistern. 





E beg to call the attention of the trade to the cistern 
herewith illustrated. It is a reliable Waste Pre- 
venter, and surpasses anything made for the same purpose. 
The cistern is of simple construction, and is especially 
adapted for places where closets are exposed to rough 
usage. We are furnishing this cistern in connection with 
our Automatic Hopper Combinations, of which we man- 
ufacture a great variety with round, oval and square bowls, 
and we shall be pleased to mil our catalogue upon appli- 
cation. 
We have showrocms in New York, Boston and Chicago. 


HENRY HUBER & CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WAREROOMS : 


81 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 





BRANCHES AT 





82 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO. 
235 Washington Street, - - BOSTON. 
THE 





CLEVELAND STONE Co. 


Buff and Blue, Amherst and Berea 
Sandstone, 





CURBING, FLAGGING AND BRIDGE STONE, 
SAWED STONE OF ALL KINDS. 


Offices, Wilshire Building, Cleveland, O. 


Branch Office, Cor. Erie and Kingsbury St., 
Chicago, Il. 





MEACHAM & WRIGHT, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 


UTICA AND LOUISVILLE 


HYDRAULIC CEMENTS 





AND DEALERS IN 


Lime, Michigan and New York Stucco 
and Portland Cement, 


98 MARKET ST., CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 434. 
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CHICAGO CONTRACTORS. 


CARPENTERS. 


Wm. MAVOR, 
CARPENTER & BUILDER, 
66 PACIFIC AVENUE, 


CHICAGO. 





PLUMBERS. 


E. BAGGOT, 
SANITARY PLUMBING, 
GASFITTING, 


PLUMBING MATERIAL AND FINE CHANDELIERS, 
sth AVE. AND MADISON STREET. 





P. NACEY, 
PLUMBER anp GASFITTER, 
1209 STATE ST., NEAR 12TH, 


TELEPHONE 8323. 





PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 


S. S. BARRY & SON, 
258 & 260 WABASH AVE., 


Artists’ and Painters’ Supplies, 


House, Sign & Decorative Painters. 





T. NELSON & SON, 
PAINTERS & DECORATORS, 


246 WABASH AVENUE. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THOMAS MOULDING, 


MANUPACTURER 4&4 DEALER IN 
Indiana Red Pressed & Common, also Chicago Common 


BRICK, DRAIN TILE. Etc., 
Also Manufacturer of a superior article of TERRA-CoTTA 
CorinGc, and Agent for Ractng Brick. 

Office : Rooms 60 & 67 Bryan Block, 162 La Salle St , 


TELEPHONE 117- Harry A. Lyon. CHICAGO 





R. HUGHES, 
SLATE & METAL ROOFING, 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, 


319 & 321 So. CLINTON STREET. 





BOSTON 
ARCHITECTURAL 


TERRA COTTA 


584 -First St. Se.Boston-590 





|. cna, will please mention THE IN- 
LAND ARCHITECT AND NEWS 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS. 


Commercial Furniture, Office Desks, 
Bank Counters, Interior Fittings, 
Fine Brass Work, Railings, 
Wickets, Gates, Wire Screens. etc. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO, 


686 Broadway, 195 Wabash av., 
New York. Chicago. 





























P 


Incorporated 1858. 





Established 1855. 


q ‘if iS 


| W ARREN’S 
e| # NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. 


zh: “ANCHOR BRAND.” 
TRADE MarRK. 


An outgrowth of over forty years’ experience in FELT AND GRAVEL ROOFING, in both warm and 
cold climates, embracing about thirty years in New England and Canada. 


20,000,000 FEET USED WITHIN #0 YEARS. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET CIRCULAR. 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MANUFACTURING CO., 
114 Fohn Street, NEW YORK; 1r101 Milk Street, BOSTON. 


ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS 


OF the finest quality with the best Imported Tapes, Cords and Fixtures 
complete, at reasonable prices. 





23-inch, 2-inch Slats. 
PER SQ. FT. 
White Pine, Bass or White Wood, Varnished, - - - 20€. 
White Pine or White Wood, Stained and Varnished, 
or Painted, any color, 


Cherry, Oak, Ash, etc., cabinet finish, 


18c. 


\ 21c. 


24C. 


23¢. 
26c. 


Oriental Woven Slat Shades, 6c. per square foot. 


WIRE WINDOW SCREENS AND DOORS. 








If wanting these goods you will save money by sending to us for an esti- 
mate, giving a list of sash sizes, and stating what is wanted. We 
guarantee our goods first-class in every particular, and solicit 
correspondence. Please mention this publication. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1865. = 


S. 5th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GIBBS’ ENGLISH PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Conceded by Engineers and Contractors to be the most Economical and Best Cement for Concrete. 


‘ Corey 


EDWIN LOUDERBACK & CO., 413 





Report read before American Society of Civil Engineers on application. 


WM. INGHAM & SONS, ENCLISH DURESCO, 
ENCLISH ENAMELED BRICKS. For preventing dampness and white efflorescence on brickwork. 


BLACK CROSS & GERMAN CEMENT. KEENE’S AND ROBINSON'S CEMENT. 


HOWARD FLEMING, ®= Ace,_23 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 





KNOWLES’ §$TEAM PUMP |j7ORKS 


44 WASHINGTON ST., 93 LIBERTY ST., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


Make a Specialty of Pumping Machinery for Public ana 
Private Buildings, for use in connection with 
Elevators, Water Tanks, Etc. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Cheapest, and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room, Get circular and estimate. A liberal dis- 





RECORD when corresponding with Advertisers. 


count to churches and the trade. I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 
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Square Expanding Conductor Pipe. 


THE MOST ORNAMENTAL IN THE MARKET. 


HIS cut shows our Square Pipe, which we are now making in two sizes: 
2% x33, and 334x4 inches. Will soon be making other sizes; are 


making them in Galvanized Iron and in Cold Rolled Copper. 
ALL PIPES IN 8-FOOT LENGTHS, WITH OUR CROSS SEAM. 


AT THE PRICES AT WHICH THESE PIPES ARE SOLD, NO ONE CAN 
AFFORD TO USE ANYTHING ELSE. 











Hot Water Heater. 


140 Peart St., Boston, March 1, 1887. 
Joun A. Fisn, Esq , 
Gurney Hot Water Heater Co., Boston, Mass. : 

Dear Sir,—The Gurney Heater and Hot Water system of 
heating, which you placed in my house at Weymouth last 
August, has proved very satisfactory. The past winter has 
been exceptionally severe, and it has given us an opportunity 
to test your apparatus thoroughly. 

I feel convinced that I made no mistake in adopting the hot 
water apparatus instead of steam, as I had contemplated doing 
before I saw you. ‘The results have been very satisfactory ; 
our house has been comfortable throughout, with an even tem- 
perature of 70 degrees; rooms open just the same as in sum- 
mer. In port of economy, safety and simplicity of arrange- 
ment, you have everything to recommend it. 

ours very truly, 


(Signed) A. W. CLAPP. 








GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO. 


237 Franklin St.,. BOSTON, MASS. 











JOHN A. FISH, . - Managing Director. 
M. H. JOHNSON, Gen'l Selling Agent, 140 Centre St., New York City. 
WORKS AT EAST BOSTON. RICE & WHITACRE MFG. CO., - 42 and 44 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il). 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 





EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND NEWS RECORD 


when corresponding with Advertisers. 


THE KELLY 
SELF-ACTING WATER - CLOSET 
The Only Sanitary Closet. 


Clean, Simple, Durable and Effective. 
Adapted to any Pressure. Frost Proof. 


Furnished with straight hopper, wash-out, short hopper 
and trap, or any form of earthenware or iron hopper. 

It absolutely prevents water-waste, and will soon save its 
cost in buildings where water-meters are used. 

The Kelly Stop and Waste Cock for general use. 

The Kelly Sanitary Drip Tray. 

The Kelly Lock Pull, etc. 

Send for Catalogue. 


It does 

















When vacated, the compressed air drives the water down to the closet, in 
F , 


While the seat is occupied, the water passes up to the tank, compressing the air to the full 
‘Lhe valve is simply two Rubber Balls. 





away with Ball-Cocks, Cranks, Chains, Overflow-Pipes, and a lot of foelish and unsightly com- 


the same pipe, with terrific force, thoroughly cleansing everything to the main sewer, 


pressure of water, 


plications. 


THOS. KELLY & BROS., 





75 JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO. 
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-* THE WIGHT FIREPROOFING COMPANY, ?: 
CHICAGO, ... NEW YORK, .. CINCINNATI, .. ST. LOUIS. 


WZ $$ 


a Cire ClayTileCeilings 









— A FIREPROOF SUBSTITUTE FOR LATHING. 


(SEE ILLUSTRATION.) 








The following are among the Fireproof Buildings in which these 
ceilings have been put up: 


SS by: Hi Hi i { SN The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Offices, Topeka, Kas., 54,000 feet. 
: \ The Tribune Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 55,000 feet. 
The Insurance Exchange, Chicago, 81,000 feet. 
Store of Martin Ryerson, Esqg., Randolph St., Chicago, 75,000 feet. 
Each Tile has separate attachment to joists. Tongue and groove joints. Fastenings 


covered and invisible. No pointing up required. Forms a continuous 
Tile surface, and ready for plastering as soon as set. 


























FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 


With Patent Soffit Tiles for beam protection. 


HOLLOW AND POROUS TILE PARTITIONS, 


YjYY YYIIP OE OELGE. Rhy yyy ROOFS, WALL FURRING, DEAFENING, 
WY va MUA A MIA _ ‘OVERING 
2 2 yo, 9  GArx COLUMN, GIRDER & ROOF TRUSS COVERINGS 
seman Ung Contracts taken in all parts of the United States. 
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. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 


fection of Tile Ceiling ,Plastered. 
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202 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. Telephone 377. 


OFFICES : 602, 604 & 606 W. sist St., NEW YORK. Telephone 7, Pearl, 


189 E. Front Street, CINCINNATI. 





The W. E. FROST MFG CO. 
Manufacturers of 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 


Stair Building and General Planing Business. 






Will last a lifetime. Architects can save trouble for their clients by 


specifying these goods. Samples on application. 


Specialty, Hardwood Flooring of all kinds. 











Samson Cordage Works, J. P. Tolman & Co., {ff Iligh St., Boston, Mass. oe 
8 J = CANAL & 12th Streets, - CHICAGO. 
GEO. M. MOULTON, A. T. GRIFFIN, E. V. JOHNSON, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y, Treas. and Gen’l Manager. 


PIONEERS IN THE INTRODUCTION OF FIREPROOFING. 


PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO. 


iy alee 





36381 


Huy 


Contracts taken for the com- 
HOLLOW BUILDING TILE, 


at te 


lete fireproofing of buildings. 
SOLID & POROUS TILE, pu Sopee 
Special designs made on applt- 


for Fireproof Floors, Walls, 
cation. Building Tile deliv- 


Partitions, Roofs, Columns, 
ered and built in place in all 


Ventilating Shafts, etc. 
parts of the United States. 





View of sample at Permanent Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials, 


MANUFACTURERS, CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FIREPROOF ‘TILE FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 





Orrice & Yarp: Cor. 16TH & Crarxk Sts., CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 8483. Builder-Exchange Box 405. Factory on Hydraulic Basin, Ottawa, III, 
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The [linois ‘Verra-Cotta Lumber Co. 


JAMES STINSON, Presivent. 
C. W. BREGA, Vicge-PRESIDENT. 





Hollow Flat-Arch Tiles, for Iron Con- 


Q. JOHNSTONE, Sec’y & Treas. struction. 
t Flooring Tile, for Wooden Foists. 
8 ope 0 e—s _ 
a Ceiling Tile. Partition Tile. 
\ 








Wall Furring and Deafening. 


Column, Girder and Beam Casings, etc. 








POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIREPROOFING. 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM FOR ENTIRE BUILDINGS. 









i igs following are among the Buildings in which the above have been used: THE PULLMAN BuILpING, Chicago; 
THE NORTHWESTERN LIFE INs. Co’s OrFices, Milwaukee; THE KNox Country Court Houss, Galesburg, III. ; 

In Chicago, THE BROTHER JONATHAN BUILDING; PICKWICK FLATS; the RoOKERY BuILDING; the residences of 

N. S. Jones, C. W. Bruca, Etc. 

p> This Company is the SOLE OWNER for the rights of manufacture and sale of POROUS 

2-4 TERRA-COTTA in the State of Illinois. 


aiaasaguanea: Office, 118 Dearborn Street, 


WORKS AT Telephone 288. Rooms 52 AND 53, 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
PULLM AN, BEE. ullders ag eae xchange CH ICAGO. 





HecLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & [RON WorRKs, 
POULSON & EGER, 


Office and Warerooms: 


216 & 218 W. 23rd St.,. NEW YORK. 


Works: 
N. roth, N. 11th & 3rd Sts., BROOKLYN, E. D. 


ROBINS & TALCOTT, Western Agents, 115 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
Artistic Metal Mantels and Overtops, 
In Bronze, Brass, Oxidized Iron, 
Galvano Plastic and Electroplated Iron, 


Combined with our Patent Blower and Fire 





Sereen. Contractors for Ornamental 








Private Buildings. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH ARCHITECTS SOLICITED. 


W. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,| BeBe Finis! ERWRoR;k 9 —— 


AGENTS IN 
21, 23 & 25 ANN STREET, YEW YORK, 


Burcrerse ee eee 
oe - |: 
a oLisd ss 





CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 
Wrought and Cast Ironwork for Building Purposes, 





MANUFACTURERS OP 
Speaking Tubes, Whistles, Annunciators, Electric 


and Mechanical Bells. ; ; 
- SUPPLIES. 























FACTORY, | North-Western 
See Sese De Kalb Avenue, Braver ieussG | E. B. Moore 
OFFICE, ROOM 1, 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. BROOKLYN. {| —_ | “& Co's, 
: . P2353- - 48 Randolph 
PAS j Send for Illustrated Re St., CHIcaco 
N. Cuengy.] Works; Greenpoint, L. J. [C. Hewett. Catalogue. information o7 requests — — 
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THE WELLS ([LASS COMPANY, 
(Formerly W. H. Weis & Bro. Co.) 
OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY : 
202 to 208 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


Manufacturers and Designers of 


STAINED GLASS, 
Pyrographic Glass. 


0 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE in Colors. 
Bent, Beveled and Cut Glass. 











OSTON TERRA Corns (0. 





Lllustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS amd OWNERS upon afppli- 


cation accompanied by business card. 


5 





Send for our new book on the 
Open Fire Place and its Sur- 
roundings, containins illustra- 





Jace Linings ever off red, 


= 


Mailed free on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO. 
52 & 54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


ia 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, 
Make a Specialty of lt & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Color, are unsurpassed, if 














not unequalled by any other bricks 
unule in the United States. 














Samples of all brick manufactured by 
this well known Company are shown at 
the office of their Chicago Agent, 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


169 Washington St., CHICAGO. 





= GLASS . 
~ 
Linea Gyuacy co. 


368 WABASH AVE 
CHICAGO, 


F. D. KINSELLA & CO. 


KS 


Stained Glass Works 


3K 





85 JACKSON STREET, 


SCEELCAGO- 





GEO. A. MISCH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAINE D,>— 





Enameled, Embossed, Cut and Ground 
EMSS, 
217 E. WASHINGTON STREET, 


Bet. Franklin & Market Sts. CHICAGO. 





McCULLY & MILES, 


Stained Glass, 


I, 3, 5, 7 & g Mapison St., 


Cor. Michigan Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 





W. J. MGPHRRSON, 


440, 442 and 444 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS., 


Stained and Mosaic Glass, Mural 


Painting and Interior )Decoration. 


FOLLOWING ARE EXAMPLES OF WORK: 
State Capitol, Hartford ; Equitable Life Insurance Building and Hotel Brunswick, New York City; 
Asa Parker Memorial Church, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 





THE PEERLESS 


Brick Company, 


1003 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufactures 500 Different Kinds 


Plain Pressed, Ornamental, 


Molded and Colored 


NBRICKS, 


GRAY, 
BLACK, 
WHITE. 














RED, 
BUFF, 
DRAB, BROWN, 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS 


Working 





Ground and fitted from Drawings _ 
Plans sent with Bricks. 





Brick Fireplaces and Mantels. 





B@- BRICKS SHIPPED IN CARS at our Works 
for all parts of the country. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





DAVID REED, 


OUARRYMAN 


And Wholesale Dealer in Block and 


Sawed Bedford Oolitic Limestone. 


Office, 1810 BLACKWELL, 


(Near 18th and Grove Streets) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PERTH AMBOY 
‘Terra:-Cotta Co 


GENERAL OFFICE, 
16, 18 and 2O CourtTLanpt STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-COTTA. 





REPRESENTED BY 


JO=EEWN 20. WOOD, 
56, No. 175 Dearborn Street, Cuicaco. 





CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


IRON R 


SIDING, o.. 


CEILING, 


NS 
PQ 


OOFING. 


LY METAL 
» SHINGLES. 


W.G.HYNDMAN & CO. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR & PRICES 





CINCINNATI 














| 
4 
| 
| 
: 
| 
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Western Etectrric Co. 


CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 





ELECTRIC CALL BELLS; HOTEL ANNUNCIATORS; 
HOTEL FIRE ALARMS. 


Electric Gas Lighting for Private Residences a 
Specialty. 


BURGLAR ALARMS, 
ELEcTRIC LIGHTS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


+pEOSOTE. 
cent NS 


FOR SHINGLES, 





CLAPBOARDS, FENCES,ETC. 


SAM‘CABOT 


“ay STREE 
70 KI > BosTON 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


E. A. MASON & CO., Agents. 
“OOVOIHYD 6S A9}B AA “OS O8 








Hawley’s Laundry Dryer and Conveyer, 


Patented 1868. 1881, 1882, 1884 and 1885. 


aT 
































This Laundry Dryer by the late improvement of windows 
(as seen in cut) is made entirely light ; thus securing all the 
advantages of Sun Drying without dust or smoke The 
experience of my patrons proves it to be the most simple 
and absolutely the best Dryer ever placed before the public, 
It takes but little room, is safe, and easily operated. 

The Laundry Heater which is a part of the system, is 
perfectly adapted to all the uses of the Laundry, as it heats 
the water for washing, dries the clothes in good light and 
air, and also heats the irons for ironing. Hundreds in use 
in this and other cities. Send for circular. 

H. R. HAWLEY, 
185 Dearborn Street, Room 1o1, CHICAGO. 


WARREN BROS. 


Manufacturers of Stamped and Spun 


inc Copper Ornaments 


FOR CORNICES. 


METALLIC CENTERPIECES FOR CEILINGS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Supersede Stucco, and are Unequaled. 








47 and 49 WEST LAKE STREET, 
CEETCACO.- 





Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 


2 SEALS WITH OR F. E, CUDELL’S 
i WITHOUT. WATER parent SEWER-GAS 


AND BACKWATER TRAP 





For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath 
and Wash-Tubs. 


204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 


YPROW 
pk a 


> 


i. | ees 


ae pot) 
=\ COUPLING 














he x Ventilator 


Is Guaranteed to be 
THE BEST IN THE MARKET 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Cmoky or fassy Ghimneys. 


So Constructed that there is a 
regular continuous upward suction 
no matter from what direction the 
draft may come. 





SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


FOR THE VENTILATION OF 


RESIDENCES, MILLS, FACTORIES, 





SCHOOL HOUSES, CARS, 
STEAMBOATS, YACHTS, ETC. 














HANDSOME. NOISELESS. DURABLE. 
SIMPLE. CHEAP. 
MERCHANT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








Unprecedented Success of the 


GIANT METAL SASH CHAIN. 


Economical Substitute for Cord and Cable 
Chains for Hanging Heavy Weights 
to Windows. 


The SMITH & EGGE M’F’G COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 


Who absolutely control the only Automatic Machinery 
which feeds the metal into the machine, punches out the 
links, forms them into the chain, draws it out of the 
machine, amd ¢ests its tensile strength without any 
human hand touching it. 

Also Red Metal and Steel Sash Chain made in the 
same way, for ordinary use, where a cheaper article is 
desired strong and simple. Also Patented Fixtures for 
attaching to the sash and weight and easily and rapidly 
applied. Special attention paid to communications of 
Architects and Builders, and samples sent free of charge 
to any address. 





Try it. In use in all the large cities. 


Represented in Chicago and the Northwest by 


GEO. W. MURPHY, 
59 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 





READERS will please mention INLAND ARCHITECT 








when corresponding with advertisers. 
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The J. L. Mott 
Iron Works, 


88 and 90 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BRANCH : | BRANCH ; 
| 


147 & 149 West 35th St, 307 & 309 Wabash Ave., 
New York. | CHICAGO. 


Mott’s Open Lavatory 


6¢ 99 
NONPARBKHAIL 
PATENT SECURED. 
—Comprising—— 


Marble Slab and Back supported by Cast 
Brass Brackets, and fitted with the ‘‘ Nonpareil”’ 
Oval Wash Basin and Waste with Cast Brass 
Trap, also Improved Faucets with Ebony 
Handles. All the Brass Work furnished either 
Nickel or Silver-Plated, or Polished. 


PRICES. 
Marble Slab and Back, best Italian Slab, 33 x 22, Back 
FAMCUES BN cicncies vaess scours ceuscsvencedsvins $r2 00 
**Nonpareil’”’ Basin, 19x15, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass ‘Trap all Polished 
or Wickel- Plated. ..:.0«+.5 $18 00; Less ‘Trap $12 00 
“‘Nonpareil’’ Basin, 19x15, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Silver- 
PIM os ct\sc onaeewe nie eels $21 50; Less Trap $13 00 
“‘Nonpareil”” Basin, 17x14, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Polished 
or Nickel-Plated......... $1700; Less Trap $11 00 
‘‘Nonpareil’”’ Basin, 17x14, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Silver- 


PUMP R ccccievpescoresies cst $20 50; Less ‘Trap $12 00 
Cast Brass Bracket, Polished or Nickel-Plated, per 
DORE vaisccb save bueeneweccevces secchnesiel semen $6 00 


To those who prefer a Standing Waste in the Basin, 
we offer the ‘‘ Nonpareil”’ as in every way superior to 
anything of the kind yet brought out. It is simple, 
durable, cleanly and handsome to look at—in short, 
whatever is meritorious in this form of Wash Basin 
we claim for the “* Nonpareil.’”” The Basin is emptied 








Plate 233-D. 


by raising the Stand Pipe and giving it a slight turn 
to the right or left; a still further turn will permit the 
Stand Pipe to be taken out and cleaned. 





Coal Hole Light. 


PRISMATIC———— 


IDEWALK LIGHTS, 


FLOOR and SKY LIGHTS, 


Ricuarps & KeEeLiLy Mes. Co. 


389 23d Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Reflecting Lens 


Round Vault Light. 








A BIG ROOFING CONTRACT. 


The GENUINE “OLD STYLE” BRAND, Double- 
Coated Ternes takes the Contract OVER ALL 
COMPETITORS for Roofing the Grand Union 
Railway Station at Indianapolis. 




















‘ce * & & & Wherever the Tin (‘ Old Style’’ Brand) has been brought 
to the notice of practical men, unbiased by any political favoritism or otherwise, 
it has met with favor, and many instances could be mentioned in every promi- 
nent city and town in the country where this fine brand has been chosen over all 
others on account of its superior quality.””-—Philadelphia Press, March 26, 1887. 


N. & G. Taybor Co. 
Established 1810. === PHILADELPHIA. 











sets 
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ZAIMDARS PATHRNT 


«AIR BELLS. 


FOR HOTELS, RESIDENCES, OFFICES, ELEVATORS, STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 


NO WIRES TO STRETCH! 

237 Mercer St., NEW YORK, and 75 E. Madison St., 
WESTERN AGENCIES :—Baldwin Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, O. ; 
SEND 


& Co., 3d and Elm St., 


FOR CATALOGUE. 





NO BATTERIES TO MAINTAIN! 


245 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, 
N. Rowley, sz Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


— 3 


CHICAGO. 
Ill; J. B. 


Schroder 








E. B. MOORE & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


entond PARQUETRY Flooring 


Wainscoting,etc. ,and Agents 
for Wood Carpet,Fancy Bor- 
ders, and Inlaid Hardwood 
Floors, Butchers’ Boston Pol- 
ish. Rooms Measured, Dia- 
grams made and Estimates 
given. Send stamp for book 
of Designs. 
48 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Sa 
The Largest of the kind in the world. 





Air Bells. Page 
ZIRE S cies sasoataeedi ade XI 
Architectural Books. 
Inland Publishing Co.......... I 
Architectural Brass Work. 
Union Brass Works.. .. we XIII 
Architectural Ironworks. 
setae Tow WORKS cc cccccceuss XIII 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co...... I 
Bouton Foundry Co.........-. XII 
Cheney & Hewlett ............ VII 
Harris & Winslow Co ......... II 
Hecla Bronze and Iron Works. Vil 


Pennsylvania yan Co. XIX 


Wakoe: F.. F. @ G6. cccccccces VI 
ging ge Views. 
Taylor, Je Wav ccnccacececasas I 
Frost & Jans RES oc: daee's bussieives XIX 
Asbestos. 
Asbestos Packing Co.......... XX 
Vong, Bt. We. C6 .ccccccscseus XIII 
Asphalt. 
Seyssel Rock Asphalte....... I 
Binders for Inland Architect. 
a ee eee 
Blue Prints. 
Philadelphia Blue Print Co....... XV 
Bricks (Pressed). 
3urns, Russell & Co.......... XXII 
Chie: ago Anderson Pressed Brick 
WUesdsamenessenscatusesus XII 
Hine hliffe, E.G COs cscs cs XX 
Hydraulic } i Brick Co.... VIII 


Lockwood & Kimbell ......... XV 





Peerless Pressed Brick Co..... VIII 

Tiffany Pressed Brick Co..... X 
Builders’ Hardware. 

Cer Se Lockett <s ccscceccenses XXIV 

Sargent, Greenleaf & Brooks... XVII 

The Yale & Towne Mfg, Co. XII 
Builders’ Sundries. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co....... XII 
Ceilings (Iron). 

Northrop, A. & Co........... XX 
Cements. 

DHOE, Baa WE oisu watiecnacanes Vil 

Fleming, RROWMGKs cesdecccnace IV 

Meacham & Wright........... Ill 

“‘Star’’ Portland Cement Wks. XIV 

a Portland Cement. XXIII 
Cha 

Reber Mitchell Furniture Co.. XVI 
Chimney Caps. 

L’ Amoureux, C. H....... wee WIE 
Coloring for Mortar. 

Dupee, H, D. (black) <<.00«<0: XIX 

French, S. H. & Co. (black)... XVIII 
Cordage. 

OE Be ee OO Cr eescedewe VI 
Creosote Stains. 

Cabot; Samil:, [ficscccncscaces IX 
Decorative Artists. 

Sullivan, J. B. & Bro....ccccss II 
Door Hangers. 

Stems, B.C. Ce... .cccscete XXI 
Dumb Waiters. 

SWS. Mee se venders cnesees XIV 
Drawing Material and Implements. 

Abbott, A. H. & Co. .ccccccees I 

Coffin, Devoe: & Co. ....cccs0. XV 

Dixon Crucible Co.... F XV 

Frost & Adams..... XIX 

McCollin, Thos. H XVI 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co... XIX 
Drafting Pencils. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co..... XX 
Electric Bells. 

Ostrander 2. CO 06. ccscisceces Vil 
Electric Supplies. 

Western Electric Co........0 IX 








INDEX 7 TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Elevators. Page 
Crane Bros. Mfg. Co......... XXIV 
Graves’ E.'S. & Son. .ccsccces XVI 

Engines. 

Southwark Foundry and Ma- 
CEG CO crcacdeccnecseecand 1V 


Encaustic Tile. 
United States Encaustic Tile Co. III 


Fireproofing. 
Illinois Terra-Cotta Lumber Co. VII 
Pi — Fireproof Construction 
Dianigiadadsesuesdadecauee VI 
WwW Tight Fireproofing Co........ VI 
Foot Power ~ 9 pail 
Barnes, W. F.& J .. XXIV 
Furnaces. 
Abram Cox Stove Co.......... II 
Boynton Furnace Co.......... XX 
Furniture. 
Andrews, A. H. & Co........ IV 
Grates. 
Jackson, Edw. A. & Bro...... 
Gas Fixtures. 
Archer & Pancoast Mfg. Co... XIX 
Gas Engines, 
Schleicher, Schumm & Co..... XVIII 
Galvanized Iron Works. 
Bakewell & Mullins........... VII 
Dewey, KR. Ba & Coi....cscecs V 
Knisely We MEY. cones keccddes V 
Granites. 
Hallowell & Bodwell Co’s. XI 
Minnesota Granite Co......... XIII 
Wott; I: Gs & Coc ccesccscoe se 
Heating (Hot Water). 
Tl Cer XV 
Gurney Hot-water Heating Co. Vv 


Heating and Ventilating Supreme 
Anthony Stone Co XVIII 
XVI 





Ruttan Mfg. Co..... 


Pope, Samuel I. & Co., Tueaters I 
Hooks. 
Weashitn By Pisce ccccccssns XIX 


Interior Decorators and Furnishers. 
MEGRMMIN cacacacdy «nuddtecdne XXI 


Interior Finish. 
Nee OTT MG. Co...c-0+ SEY 
Meyer, C. J. L. & ‘Sons Co. XV 


Laundry Machinery, Tubs, etc. 
Chicago Laundry DrierCo .... XXIII 
1X 


Hawley, B 
McShane, a & Co..cc0s0- Re 


Locks. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co....... XII 


Mantels, Grates, Etc. 
Andrews, BEE. CEO nsccewes IV 
J-E. Meyer & Sons Co Waseude XV 


Le eee ] 

The Henry "Dibbiee COdccccuee XVIII 
Marble. 

Begley & Biasow. 2.5... seceess II 
Marbles (Decorative). 

Endolithic Marble Co.......... XIII 
Mathematical Instruments. 

Coffin, Devoe & Co........... XV 

Frost & Adams.......... err >i 
Metallic Centerpieces. 

WHSNUNE DEON cncuececdscsacea IX 


Metal Shingles and Roofing. 
Anglo-American Roofing Co .. XV 


Garry Iron ied ts Se XXI 

Memnant © Cec. 0.5 scceccess IX 

Porter Iron Roofing Co ....... XIX 
Ornamental Centers. 

POM, FOlEY Miisnccocccwass or XIV 

WARIO BUN a5 dons dcncaccnese IX 
Ornamental Glass. 

Western Sand Blast Co........ XXII 


Painters and Decorators. 
Sullivan, J. B. & Bro.......... II 





Paint (Mineral). 
CAUIGEY. io WT sccanacacs ices 


Page 
XXII 


Paints, Oils and Varnishes. 
Coffin, REWOO Ot CO deducceaxs XV 


WwW adsworth, Howland &Co.... XXI 
Photographers’ Supplies. 
MCC OMe. POOR. Eis ccsacccves XVII 


Plumbing Supplies. 








Adee, UE Ee CO veccceacccecce «RENN 
3ower Sewer Gas Trap........ XVII 

CUM s Madde csdenstcccavaq IX 

Heéary Huber Co. 2.026 se sae III 

Kelly, Thos. & Bro. .......... Vv 

Myers’ Sanitary Depot........ III 

Standard Manufacturing Cees XIV 
Polish for Floors. 

Butcher Polish Co ....... weaee VII 
Portland Cement. 

BVGCRORINUE 0 cccvaveesacdenes as XXIII 

DME. Wecksccdccuccccoace VII 
Prices. 

RAMsics. danncacednuncaunwe 

EGMEEND o oc dweducacenaoeses XIX 
Proposals. 

PONE GAG .. kccdcccocsccccce 
Printers. 

Shepard & Johnston .......... XIX 
Publications. 

Industrial South. ....+0+.- 

Scientific American ....20000+ 

Southern Lumberman......++ 
Pulleys. : 

Norris & Co., C. Sidney....... XV 
Rail for Sliding Doors. : 

Climeax Bail Coe cccccecccces ae wen 
Railroads. 

Kankakee Line... ..... ccccccee XIX 
Reflectors. 

Brink, Fo Pe ccccccescsecesecss IV 

Hickey, A. C XXI 
Rock Asphalt Floors. 

Simpson Bros........seeeeeees I 
Roofers and Roofing Material. 

Hyndman, W.G. & Co........ VIII 

Johns, H. W. Mi. Co. ..20.<«. XIII 

Knisely & Miller.......... «a Vv 

Morena COs cccccevevaxces IX 

Nocsheup, A. & Co..<..cccae- XXI 

Porter Iron Roofing Co....... XIX 

Taylor, N. & G. aaa x 

Warren Chemical Mfg. C IV 
Sash Cord and Chains. 

PROM BOD <6 cnacecocaacacss XVI 

Smith & Eg e WE COcaian ac IX 

pe Be at il + See VI 


Sash, Doors, and Blinds. 
Meyer, C. J. L. & Sons Co.... = 


W. E. Frost Mfg. Co ......... 

Wiles, En PF. & Ces cccccnscacs XVII 
Sash Weights Cam 

Raymond Lead Co............ XV 


Sanitary Appliances. 
Henry Huber Co... .....0-00 III 
Mott, J. L., Iron Works...... Xx 
Thos. Kelly & Bros........... Vv 


Sewer Pipe. 
RNG Oh OOIN. cesuesicaca 4 


Spring Hinges. 
Van Wagoner & Williams Co. XVI 
Shingle Stain. 

Caner COME he Wwasessessneads IX 
ne MN dhe cnnncddndcads se XXII 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co... XXI 

Sidewalk and Vault Lights. 
POW SOB cacccncccecececas XXII 
Concrete Illuminz iti ng Tile Co.. I 
Dauchy & Co....... aa waneed sie XXI 
Richards & Kelly......ccscoce Xx 
Skylights, Conservatories, Etc. 
Knisely & Miller.............. 
Sliding Blinds. 
WEEN, WER cakcccecce idencaa XVIII 








Spring’ Hinges. Page 
MOQMINOM BEL WE decccaccceweee XVI 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co. ....... IX 

Steam Pump Works. 

Blake, Geo. F., Mfg. Co ...... IV 
Knowles Steam Pump Works.. 1V 

Stone. 

Cleveland Stone Co........... IIf 
eB a ree Vill 
Young & Farrell Co........... Vil 

Stained and Decorative Glass. 
Kinsella, F. D. & Co.......... Vill 
Random Ginse Co. oc sccnctccese VIII 
MicCully & Bailes. ccc cccccccce Vill 
McPherson, W. J..... ise 
ass Ge Besanadsces “an Caan 

Pyrogr: aphic Glass Co......... IV 
Wells, W. H. & Bro. Co.. VIII 

Statuary. 

American White Bronze Co.... XVII 

Steam Heating. 

Baker, Smith & Co ........06. XXI 
Bates, Edward P .....cccgece. XV 
Duplex Steain Heater Co...... XV 
Hay & Prentice Co. ....6<<s. CX1 


Sam’l 1. Pope & Co.... 


X 
Pierce Bros. & Pierce Mfg. Co. XIV 
The Babcock & Wilcox C Dias. Xx 


Steel Shutters. 


Clark, Burnett & Co ......000- XVIII 
Sun Burner. 
Hickey, i Seeeree er XX! 


Terra-Cotta. 
Boston Architectural Terra-Cotta 


Works Sewer re rete tose eeeeere 
Zoston Terra-Cotta Co.....ss. XX 
New York Architectural Terra- 
Cae CO anccnncsasedascneee 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Wks. 1 
Perth Amboy Terra-CottaCo.. VIII 
Tiling. 

ue, CRONE. cccecccecscnus IV 

The He nry Dibblee Co ....... XVIII 

The United States Encaustic 

IPR dads caddidaasadasaes Il! 

Valves. 

TORI TIN soc cececsccadece XV 
Varnishes and Wood Finish. 

Murphy & Co..... Sais XXIV 

Rosenberg, D., & Satis XVIII 
Venetian Blinds. 

Loud rback & Cai. _ ere IV 
Water Closet. 

Kelly Self-acting........ecees- Vv 
Water Conductor. 

S.S.S. Conductor Co......... XXIII 
Weather Vanes. 

Jones, Thomas W.........++-- XVIII 
Window Blinds. 

WHI, We lace cticcsccdceucecs XVIII 
Window Lines. 

Tae, F. ae CO . 5c ccaecs XX 
Window Screens. 

American Screen Co.. - XXIII 

Louderback & Co., E......... IV 
Wire and Iron Works. 

The Henry Dibblee Co........ XVIII 
Wire Lathing. 

New Jersey Wire Cloth Co.... XXIII 
Wood Carpet. 

Moore, E. B. & Co... ccccccees XI 
Woed Mantels. 

Andrews, A. H. & Co. ........ lV 


Meyer, C. J. L. & SonCo..... XV 


Page, Chz “= ae ae IV 

The He nry Dibblee Co. aneeae< XVIII 
Wood Ornaments. 

Gleason Wood Ornament Co... XVII 
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“YALE” 
LOCKS. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. Catalogues on application. 


ADDRESS : 


The Yale & Towne M anufacturing Co. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


OFFICES: 


CHICAGO: 25 Washington Street. Bosron: 224 Franklin Street, 
NEw YorK: 62 Reade Street, PHILADELPHIA: 15 N. Sixth Street. 


L{[owell é&> Bodwell— 


—, Compantes, 


wasvanvannse(yR A NT TE. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND WORK PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 














Contracto for the stone work of the New Board of Trade, Pullman, Counselman, 
aff and He ome Insurance Cx o's Office Buildings, Chicago ; North- 
western Insurance Co’s Office Building, Milwaukee. 


174 La Salle a Chicago, 11. 





GEO. F. BODWELL, Western Manager. 


E. G. SHumway, Vice-Pres. F. W. Barker, Treas. C. D. Brapvey, Sec’y 


BOUTON 


FOUNDRY CO. 


N. S. BOUTON, President. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


ARCHITECTURAL IKON 


— AND GENERAL— 


Foundry and Machine Work. 





We also carry a large Stock of Beams, both Steel and Iron, and 


can make lowest prices. 








ESTIMATES MADE ON REQUEST. 





OFFICES AND FOUNDRY: 
2600 Archer Ave., near Halsted St., CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 8526. 











CHICAGO === 


Anderson PRESSED BRICK Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—PLAIN ane ORNAMENTAL PRESSED BRICK. — 





FOR BUILDING FRONTS. 





Orriceg, 


189 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


sar SEND. FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. “@a 
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A Monthly Journal (with an Intermediate News Number) Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE, 


Construction, Decoration and Furnishing 
IN THE WEST. 
TERMS: Regular number, 


Regular number, 25¢. ; 
Advance payment required. 


$3 a year; Photogravure edition, $8 a year. 
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Single 
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HE American Institute of Architects will meet in Chicago 

October 19, 20 and 21. ‘The Institute will be the guests 
of the Chicago Chapter A. I. A. and the IIlinois State Asso- 
ciation of Architects. 
which the members will be welcomed by the Chicago archi- 
tects, and the Leland Hotel, the most attractively situated hotel 
in the city, has been selected as the general headquarters. It 
is located on the corner of Jackson street and Michigan 
Boulevard, and overlooks the Lake Park and Lake Michigan. 
For the convention, the directors of the newly completed Art 
Institute have presented the use of their building. 
tains a commodious lecture room, 
will be held, and the ante-rooms will be fitted for the display 
of the large collection of drawings and photographs con- 
tributed by the leading architects of the country, which will 
form one of the special features of the meeting. This col- 
lection will be kept and shipped to Cincinnati, to be exhibited 
at the convention of the Western 
In choosing the Art Institute for the convention, 
mittee in charge have shown great wisdom, it being most 
accessible and commodious, as well as appropriate. ‘The 
Entertainment Committee have issued a programme of the 
convention (page 37), outlining the order of proceedings and 
the different forms of entertainment which have been provided. 
A larger attendance is expected than has been presert at any 
convention of the Institute for many years, the growth of 
Chicago and its architectural development making a visit full 
of anticipation and interest, especially to eastern architects. 


Arrangements have been made by 


This con- 
in which the convention 


Association in November. 
the com- 


i pome BLAIR of the 


Builders, in accordance with the resolution adopted at 


National Association of 


the last meeting, recommending the appointment of a com- 


mittee on uniform contracts, has appointed E. E. Scribner, of 


St. Paul, George C. Prussing and P. B. Wight, of Chicago, 
as a committee to represent the association. ‘The resolution 
as introduced at the late convention by Mr. P. B. Wight, is 
as follows: 


Wuergas, It is desirable, 

1. That all blank forms of contracts for building should be uniform throughout the 
United States ; 

2, That such forms of contract, with the conditions thereof, sho uld be such as will 
give the builder, as well as the owner, the protection of his ri ghts, such as even justice 
demz ands ; 

That whenever a proper form has been approved by this « association, it is the duty 
PP builder and contractor to insist on its use in every case; and, 

WueErEaAs, Ina spirit of fairness the American Institute of Architects has framed 
such a form of contract as has seemed to it proper, and has asked its members to use it ; 
and, 

Wuereas, The Western Association of Architects has appointed a committee on 
uniform contracts and specifications to report at its next annual meeting ; therefore, 

esolved, 1. That a committee of ten be appointed by the pre sident to confer with 
the Board of Trustees of the American Institute of Architects, with a view to the adop- 
tion by this association of the form of contract adopted by the American Institute of 
Architects ; or if the same should not be satisfactory to the committee, such a modifica- 
tion of it as would appear to them to deal justly with builders and « ontractors in general, 
as well as with the owners and architects. 

2. That in case such a conference is had, the special committee of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Architects on uniform contracts and Specifications be invited to join the same 
before taking further action. 

That in case no further action is taken by the board of trustees of the American 
Inctivute of Architects, the special committee of the Western Association be asked to 
confer with this committee with the objects in view as expressed in this preamble and 
resolutions. 

4. That the committee report such forms cf contract as may be approved by the 
conference for adoption by this association at its next annual meeting. 


This was referred with other resolutions to a committee 
who incorporated it in their report entitled, ‘‘ Declaration of 
Principles,’’ in the following form: 

Fourth. That all blank forms of contracts for buildings should be uniform through- 
out the United States; that such forms of contract with the conditions thereof, should be 
such as will give the builder, as well as the owner the protection of his rights, such as 
justice demands; that whenever a proper form has been approved by this association 
after consultation with the American Institute of Architects and the Western Association 
of Architects, we recommend its use by every builder and contractor. 

The American Institute of Architects has already made a 
move in this direction as well as the Western Association. 
The latter has appointed a standing committee on uniform 
contracts and specifications, this being the ‘Executive Com- 
mittees of the several (14) state associations. The work of 
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this committee being largely in collecting statistics, from 
which a report could be formulated and being imperative in 
the direction of consultation with the committee of the 
National Association of Builders, the latter committee will 
meet the Board of Directors of the Western Association when 
they convene in Chicago, October 18. 


HE second annual report of the Commissioner of Labor, 
Cc which has recently been issued from the department of 
the interior, is wholly devoted to the subject of convict labor. 
Chapters I, II and III of the first part are given to statistical 
tables, analyses of statistics and summaries of reports of recent 
In Chapter IV are found Commissioner 
Wright’s deductions and conclusions with regard to the 


state investigations. 


advantages and disadvantages of the several systems in vogue 
or proposed, and his recommendation of the scheme which 
‘seems to him best in view of all considerations. ‘The second 
part is devoted to a compilation of the laws of the states and 
territories with regard to the employment of convicts and to 
avery interesting collection of notes on the treatment and 
employment of criminals in various countries in ancient and 
modern times. Special value attaches to the latter chapter, as 
no previous work has attempted to cover the entire ground, 
and many of the sources from which the facts are drawn are 
inaccessible to the majority of readers. The tone of the 
report is conservative; though, if our recollection is not at 
fault, there has been a change, or at least a decided modifica- 
tion of the opinion of Mr. Wright in the matter of the burden 
which convict labor lays upon free labor in competition. As 
a result of his inquiries the commissioner recommends that 
the use of machinery in employment of convicts be discon- 
tinued, and that each convict be employed at hard labor on 
public account, that is, that the state is to furnish materials, 
tools and foremen and place the product upon the market, thus 
minimizing the product and doing away with the contractor. 
There are many considerations involved in this conclusion 
which limited space will not permit us to enter upon ; but we 
are of the opinion that too great stress is laid upon the unfair- 
ness of the present competition, and that, while in some cases 
the competition is unfair, in many more the complaints rest 
upon small foundation of fact. 


HE method of utilizing convict labor, proposed by Com- 
Cc missioner Wright, would leave a deficit in prison income 
to be made up by general taxation, under the assumption that 
such a tax would rest more evenly upon society as a whole 
than the quasi tax involved in utilizing convict labor in more 
While we doubt 
whether the commissioner’s position in regard to the injurious 


highly productive competitive industry. 


effect of this competition will be fully sustained by a complete 
knowledge of the facts, yet we commend the work of the 
In addition to 
the honesty of the report, the portions which we have read 


bureau as an honest effort to get at the truth. 


are free from gross and unpardonable blunders, which cannot 
be said for the recent Illinois report (vid. ‘* The Principle of 
the Boycott,’’ page 448. ) 
attention is directed both to the economic and to the adminis- 


In the review of the various systems 


trative and reformative bearings of each method ; it being 
wisely recognized that purely economic considerations cannot 
be allowed to dictate a policy which may prove to be in 
opposition to other and higher ultimate considerations. Men 
are not sentenced to prison for economic (financial) reasons, 
and nothing can be more futile than an attempt to set up an 
economic standard as the test of the best system of prison 
management. It is important to settle in the first place upon 
the grounds for the punishment of criminals, whether by 
confinement or otherwise, and to hold this postulate. in view 


in the detailed consideration of every system. The grounds 
for such punishment are by implication suggested in the 
report, but might well have been stated more clearly and 
forcibly for the benefit of those who of themselves will give 
the subject no extended thought. Such a definite starting 
point makes the road more sure, and avoids much rubbish in 
fact and argument that cumbers progress and hides the real 
end. 
future day. 


We purpose taking up this point more fully at some 


UR New York contemporary, Auz/ding, usually inves- 
QO tigates before it offers an opinion or criticises. At least 
it gives that impression by the uniform correctness of the 
opinions offered. But the following extract from a recently 
published editorial would indicate that it has fallen into a 
somewhat common error with some journals, that of making 
hasty comment upon news contained in a press dispatch to a 
daily paper. In describing the means being employed to 
arrest the breaking up of the Chicago Custom House, a 
description in the main correct, as far as method is concerned, 
Building, however, says this: 

As a further protest against Chicago building or building soil, the postoffice is now 
being riveted together lest it undergo disintegration. A sad combination of circum- 
stances seem to be working its overthrow, The soil of Chicago, originally a swamp, 
forms but a poor foundation for such heavy structures, and then the building itself, being 
of poor materials, tends to aggravate the trouble. 

* * * * * * * a * * * * 

Chicago, notwithstanding its bad soil and the difficulty against obtaining foundations, 
has erected some of the largest and costliest buildings on the continent; but a stranger 
looking at its city hall shorn of its cornices and belt courses, and the postoffice under- 
going repairs, could not fail to draw inferences unfavorable to the constructive knowledge 
of Chicago builders. 

The cracks on the walls of the Chicago Custom House are 
due to unequal settlements. This is not occasioned by inferior 
materials or workmanship (though some other defects in the 
building are) or to bad construction fer se, but to the igno- 
rance of the architect (?) who planned the foundation. As 
the soil was soft he reasoned that a continuous bed of concrete 
would float the building, and he laid a four-foot layer over 
the entire surface. If this thickness had been multiplied by 
four it is doubtful if the result would have been very different. 
The result was that each part of the building settled according 
to its weight. But all this has nothing to do with the ‘‘con- 
structive knowledge of Chicago builders.’’ The city hall was 
a county ‘‘ job,’’ and built of stone that was selected because 
it was a product of the county and not for its permanent 
qualities, a fact that is unfavorable to the county administra- 
tion, and not at all to the builders, and only in a limited 
degree, if any, to the architect. That Chicago architects 
and builders also are the very opposite to the inference drawn 
from Burlding’s remarks, is proven by the immense structures 
erected in the neighborhood of the custom house, that have 
settled but little more than if built upon rock, and then with 
perfect evenness. Chicago architects know that in a com- 
pressible soil each pier should have a foundation proportionate 
to its weight, and that each should carry its own weight and 
have nothing to do with that of its neighbor. 


HE death of Mr. Alexander Stuart, of Peterhead, Scot- 

land, lately announced, closes the career of one of the 
oldest and best known contractors in Scotland. Mr. Stuart 
was in his eightieth year and until twelve years ago was in 
active business. During the fifty years of his active life the 
most noted of his works was the erection in 1853 of the royal 
castle at Balmoral under the plans of Architect Smith and the 
superintendence of the queen’s highland residence. Among 
other works are Ackergill castle, Balfour castle, Torrasay 
castle and Belladram are of the finest country residences in 
the highlands. In the long list of public works erected by 
Mr. Stuart the greatest variety exists. The Naither Buckie 
harbor and the Corran Ferry lighthouse, under Architects 
D. & T. Stevenson of Edinburgh, and also the Holborn Head 
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lighthouse at Thurso. Several forts and batteries were also 
constructed under his direction, and numberless other works 
of the same character. The Ladysbridge Asylum and the 
county buildings under plans by Architects A. & W. Reid, of 
Elgin, were erected by him. While recovering his strength 
after a severe illness at Lochead, he conceived the idea of 
erecting a homeopathic sanitarium establishment at Crieff, 
which, with the codperation of a prominent physician there, 
was carried out and is still a popular and notable institu- 
tion. His life was a busy one and his name will go down to 
posterity among the great contractors of Scotland, who 
“* built well.’” His brother James is in active practice as archi- 
tect and contractor at St. Louis, and his nephew William is 
known to two continents as the patentee of the granolithic 
pavement. 


N the first annual report of Architect J. L. Smithmeyer, in 
| charge of the new congressional library building, to the 
secretary of the interior, the testing of the ground for the 
foundations is of peculiar interest. For this purpose a testing 
machine was constructed to give an accurate test of the 
entire soil. The method employed consisted in constructing 
a car bearing the required weight in pig lead. This was 
placed in the foundation trenches upon iron rails, which rest 
upon four cast-iron pedestals, the latter being set four feet 
apart each way, each pedestal covering one foot of ground. 
Thus one fourth of the entire weight borne by the car rests 
upon each one of the pedestals, and the precise weight sus- 
tained by each square foot of ground is exactly determined. 
As several wells, the remains of an old brewery, etc., were 
found while making the excavations, these minute tests were 
extremely necessary, though the remainder of the soil seems 
to be composed of yellow clay and sand. The elaborate set 
of plans and preparatory work required and reported upon 
would indicate that the architect not only understands the 
problem but is paid for solving it. 


HE Architectural League of New York has instituted a 

system of annual competitions, which are open to the 
draftsmen of the United States under twenty-five years of age. 
The programme for the first competition, which we print in 
another column, is very modest in its conditions and unam- 
bitious in its requirements, giving a subject incorporating 
equally the artistic and designing abilities of the draftsman. 
If the practical side of the subject seems a little remote, it 
may be all the better as tending to draw the designer’s talent 
out of the beaten track of houses, flats, office buildings, etc. 
The league is deserving of the greatest amount of encourage- 
ment as well as a corresponding success. As a good example 
should be copied where practicable, why should not the Chi- 
cago Architectural Sketch Club organize asimilar competition, 
and then perhaps the scheme might be carried further and 
the successful drawings in the two competitions be adjudi- 
cated upon by a competent committee for first place among 
American draftsmen. : 

ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, at Nashville, Tennessee, 
V has organized a department devoted to manual technol- 
ogy and highway engineering. These departments are thrown 
open free of charge, or, in connection with other departments, 
without charge. As one of the oldest and most progressive 
universities in the South, these departments will greatly add 
to its value and influence. That department devoted to high- 
way engineering is especially noticeable, as the demand for 
more permanent highways, and streams properly and safely 
bridged is becoming a greater necessity each year, with little 
engineering talent to supply the constructive demand except 
that imported from the older European countries. 


Architectural Partnerships. 
BY L. H. G. 


VERY successful architect has said: “The first principle in archi- 
tecture is to get the business.”” A young man who had the benefit 

of an office education and the help which comes from the training of 
an architectural school, still felt himself lame in the matter of professional 
tact or business sagacity. He had it in mind that there were those of 
greater experience than he, who might help him if they would, and during 
the months which preceded his entrance to professional work on his own 
account he had a great many talks with one who took much interest in his 
future, and who was capable of giving good business advice to anyone. 
He said: ‘TI believe that I could write a book which would be of great 
benefit to young architects, and may be to some of the older ones. My 
experience, as you know, has been large, and from my own standpoint I 
would say that I have been successful. I have done a large amount of 
business, and I believe that those who have intrusted their business to my 
care have been fairly well satisfied. A certain amount of professional 
tact and business sagacity are as necessary to the architect as to one who 
would handle the business of a store, or that of publishing or editing a 
newspaper, or doing any other kind of regular business. There are archi- 
tects who are acquainted with the details of the profession, but yet who 
have no adequate ideas of business, and who are sure to pass through life 
in an unsatisfactory way. They will probably end their days in poverty. 
On the other hand, there are those who have the business capacity, and yet 
are largely devoid of professional capacity, and still are successful in 
business. It is pitiful to see a worthy architect, deficient in business 
qualities, waiting year after year for a comfortable business. It is galling 
and harassing to see one who is deficient in the professional qualities of an 
architect, but who is yet able, by the exercise of tact and business ability, 
to achieve success in a business way without the help of the professional 
considerations.” 

“ Could you lay down any rules,” said the young man, “ for one just 
beginning in his work as an architect ?” 

‘“No, I do not believe that I could give you any rules. I do not 
believe much in rules under any circumstances. I could lay down a few 
general principles in an unsystematic way, which might help a young man, 
though to have it presented to me in this way, without previous thought or 
time for arrangement, my expressions must necessarily be somewhat 
unsystematic.” 

‘‘ What would you say to a young architect’s taking a partner ?” 

“Well, I would say ‘don’t.’ As you probably want reasons I will 
give them to you. In the first place, if I were to ask you why you wanted 
to take a partner you would probably not know your own reasons. You 
would probably give a reason, but it would not be the right one. Asa 
general thing, the real reason for a young man’s desire for a partner is to 
have some one to lean upon. Two young men wiil go together and lean 


upon each other. They lack confidence. They are timid, they want 


company. ‘They want the support of each other. If the young man goes 
He is in 
The 


chances are that he will have to beara large portion of the burden of 


in partnership with an older one he operates to a disadvantage. 
little better circumstances than if he were working in an office. 


responsibility, do most of the real work, and only get a small portion of 
the fees. An architect who has an established practice does not take a 
younger man in with him in a spirit of charity or consideration for the 
young gentleman. If he does it at all, it is for the purpose of relieving 
himself, or that he may get the benefits of the young man’s energy and 
talent. If a young architect has the opportunity of entering into partner- 
ship with an older one with experience and a good business he need not 
be flattered by it. 


the way through, and that he will have to work for all he gets. 


He must understand that it is a business operation all 
The only 
way for a young man to conduct himseif in a matter of this kind is to enter 
into partnership on even terms if he does it at all. I merely mention this 
as a contingency. Why, take my own case, and were I to say to you that I 
would like to have you enter into partnership with me, I would do it 
merely for the purpose of relieving myself of business cares and responsi- 
bilities, or of getting the benefits of your talents and fresh ideas as a young 
man, or for all of these reasons. And you would probably have to bear 
the brunt of the fight, and even then I would probably get the credit, if not 
the profit, for most of the work that was'done. If the character of my 
work were improved my clients would not, in all probability, accept the 
facts in the case and recognize you inthe matter. If for any reason our 
partnership were dissolved and you went into business by yourself, you 
would in all probability labor under about the same disadvantages as one 
who was making an entirely new start. I would be the one who was 
benefited by the association, providing there was a benefit. 


You would be the fiddler behind the scene, I 


You would be 
playing second fiddle. 


would get the applause. So if you must go in partnership with an older 
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architect, go in on equal terms if he really wants you, wishes to lighten his 
burdens, or wishes your help, you can go in on these terms as easily as any 
other. 

‘«‘ As toa partnership with one of your own experience and position 
there is absolutely no advantage init. A young man entering into pro- 
fessional life is necessarily somewhat embarrassed, and when there is a 
pair of you it is all the worse. Your timidity is apparent. Then partners 
are not usually equally matched, in industry, tact and similar qualities, 
and are not equally liked by the public. Hence union does not prove as 
satisfactory or beneficial as expected.” 

‘1 believe that I prefer to enter upon my career alone,”’ said the young 
man. 

“ That’s right. After you have decided that you wish to do for your- 
self distinctly, that you wish to open an office as it is called, you should fix 
the exact time, neither too late nor too early with reference to the building 
year. The first of February is a good time. Then you do not have to 
burn coal all winter waiting for business. You open your office at a season 
when people are beginning to look around for an architect. It is dis- 
couraging to commence in the middle of a year,when most of the drawings 
have been made, when most of the people have got their work started, 
and you are liable to drag along toward the end of the building season 
without a great deal of benefit. In such a case you would have to struggle 
through the winter at a loss.” 

“T have not decided as yet in what city I wiil open my office.” 

«Ah, you have not? I did not know but that you would open your 
office here.” 

“No, I think I will go to the West. There are too many architects 
here, and I believe it would be better for me to go into a new city.” 

‘‘Well, maybe that is right. You would probably get a start easier in 
some of the western cities than here. Your competition would not be so 
great in the matter of numbers or in the general ability of the profession. 
I would not attempt to lay down any principles as to the selection of a 
city geographically. Only this: I would say, select a large city, one with 
a hundred thousand inhabitants or more. The general business principles 
which would apply to one city would apply to all. Success is a mere 
matter of degree.” 

“« Do you think the location of an office is a very important matter ?”’ 

“ For a young man, indeed I do. Do not select any room because it 
is cheap, or because it is large or has a good light, or any such reason. 
Select a room that people can get to easily. Let it be in the heart of the 
city, where there is the largest amount of travel; a district surrounded by 
solid business. If you locate in an out of the way place, it would suggest 
that your ambition was defective, or that you had a slight distrust of your 
own acquirements. Get a room in the best block in town, even if it is a 
small one. All of the large rooms in such a block of this kind will usually 
be taken. People may understand that you took the small room because 
you could not get a larger one in that building. It is risky for a beginner 
to locate too near the office of a successful architect. The client who starts 
out in search of a plan for a house in the same way with that he would 
proceed in buying a new buggy or a horse, or something of that kind, 
would be most certain to go into the office of the older architect as well as 
your own. If he would get into the office of the older one first you would 
probably never see him. That gentleman’s skill in handling a prospective 
client would in probability exceed yours. But if he were to go into your 
office knowing that there was another architect in the building, he would 
probably leave you, promising to call again. Possibly he would call, maybe 
he would not. If your’s were the only office it might be that he would do 
business with you merely because he did not care to go any farther. 

“‘ If possible have a good, light, airy office. Let it look fresh, neat and 
clean, showing that its occupant is possessed of taste as well as learned 
and professional qualities. Let it have the appearance of being distinct- 
ively an architect’s office. It is a good thing to place some of your draw- 
ings on the wall where people can see them. Frame some photographs of 
good buildings ; hang them up for your own benefit as well as those who 
come into your office. Take care to avoid a quackish display. People 
are very quick to detect anything of this kind and to be affected by them. 
It is not unprofessional, however, to expose some of your books. 

“It is well to havea part of your office separated by a railing or inclos- 
ure from the rest of the room. Inthat part you can do your work. If you 
want those who come in to be near you, you can ask them. At the same 
time you have the advantage of keeping them away if there is any reason 
for it. However, you must avoid giving offense to anyone. Maybe that 
you are working on a drawing or something that you do not want a caller 
to see. It may be possible that he would feel himself privileged to come 
inside of your inclosure and look at what you are doing. You havea 
catch or spring to latch your gate. As he undertakes to come in you can 
walk toward him, shake hands with him and ask him to sit down. Give 


him a chair on the outside. It is possible that he may take the hint. You 





have treated him kindly, and he cannot directly accuse you, even in his 
own mind, of restraining him. 

“In this connection you should remember that people who employ you 
do it because they want help in the business of building. They wish to be 
free from the care of that kind of work. They do not employ you as an 
artist alone, they wish your help in a business way. Remember this and 
conduct yourself accordingly. Be exact and punctual in all your habits. 
As you wish to succeed do noi let your office be a lounging place for young 
men, or contractors, or politicians, or anyone excepting those who have 
business with you. The knowledge that you have regular business habits, 
that you attend to your business carefully, that there is no nonsense about 
you, will do more to establish you firmly than anything else. The fact 
that you do not have work to do which is not directly remunerative should 
not prevent you from being busy in your office at all times, and being there 
during all the business hours. It is a good thing to have the reputation of 
being busy, of being industrious. It is a good thing for your acquaint- 
ances to understand that when you are in your office you mean business, 
that they cannot stand around there and chatter and smoke, and act play- 
ful. There is no one but who will respect you more, and do more for you, 
for restraining anything of this kind, than they would if you gave them 
free license to do as they please. 

“You should devote a part of your time to making acquaintances. 
Your name has to be known and be known favorably before you get a 
great deal of business. Your personal qualities may contribute largely to 
your success. However, you should not hand shake or harmonize unre- 
servedly. Be very careful and not be too familiar. Familiarity or an 
overdesire to make acquaintances will do more harm than good. Never 
become so familiar as to lay all formality aside. The light, trivial, ‘good 
fellow friendships’ do not pay. I may again emphasize the fact that you 
must seek the respect of all those whom you meet and know. Your man- 
ner, even to the casual acquaintance, will do a great deal to effect this result. 

“T might mention in a detailed way a great many more things in con- 
nection with your office and your personal deportment, but these things 
will come out from time to time as we consider other general matters. I 
have said all that I can at this time, but if you please we will have a talk 
about your first clients and others that come to you during the early 
months of your practice at some later day.” 

Mutual Destruction. 
BY J. FREDERICK ELSOM. 

T is a fact, but nevertheless one that has escaped the attention of many 
that many substances and materials used in building are mutually 
destructive. Certain kinds of wood which, taken individually and 

separately, possess remarkable lasting and wearing properties, placed in 
positions of mutual contact rapidly deteriorate and maybe soon disin- 
tegrate and decay. Ina farm fence two woods, cypress and walnut, each 
a timber justly celebrated for long wear and immunity from the destructive 
atmospheric influences, when placed together rotted very rapidly. The 
same was true with reference to cedar posts and cypress leaders and 
palings; at the point of contact decay set in at an early day and progressed 
very rapidly; and to prove that actual contact was the ultimate cause, the 
two were separated in a number of instances, in every one of which rotting 
ceased, and the wood remains perfectly sound save where they were in 
contact formerly. 

With the growing scarcity of many valuable building woods, it becomes 
necessary to back and fill with varieties not formerly used. Asa result 
there are many structures already tottering with decay that should have 
remained perfect and erect for many years yet, and that, too, when the 
timber is in out-of-the-way and isolated positions favorable to long life and 
usefulness. 

Though the world of science is yet too young and weak to reconcile 
the two branches, architecture and chemistry, the time will come when the 
scarcity of building material in general, wood in particular, will necessitate 
chemical as well as architectural analyses before it will be deemed safe and 
expedient to place two untested woods or other substances together. All 
have seen the effects on timber exposed to gases emanating under certain 
processes of manufacture, and many have marveled at the permanency of 
some and fragility of others, when, as is often the case, conditions and 
surroundings being changed, the property of wood often changes corre- 
spondingly. 

It is safe to state that no two varieties of wood possess the same essen- 
tial chemical characteristics, and the instant one possessing much alkali is 
placed near another that may acid in its reaction, will invite rapid dissolu- 
tion and decay. What is true with reference to wood applies with all the 
force to other materials used in structures. Two uprights, the main stay 
of a quite large country bridge, rotted off at the ends when bolted together 
with an iron bolt; new ones were placed in and fastened by wooden pins 
of the same variety, and ten years have elapsed and still they stand. In 
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the first instance beech, which is known to contain much acetate, was 
used, and the iron soon oxidized, transmitting the rot to the wood, and 
though the rest was perfectly sound about the splice soon rotted off, while 
in the latter case the same wood, I believe from the same tree, was used, 
but the wooden pins did not rust, and the joint remains firm and sound at 
this writing, and it is now nearly ten years since the renewal was made. 
Now, if a wood like ash or oak, having less acetate in its composition, had 
been used, instead of rotting and oxidizing it would have tended to pre- 
serve the iron, hence would last longer than if fastened with pins made of 
its own species of wood, or any other for that matter. 





American Architecture of the Nineteenth Century.* 


BY JOHN S. ROWE. 


detail of all work done either by builders or architects of this century, 

as this would be tedious and probably uninteresting, but after casually 
surveying the work, from the commencement of this century down to the 
new departure, as it is known to most of us, we will try and see what 
influence has been brought to bear to have produced this new departure 
or free composition and classic detail. 

At the opening of this century the architects of England and America 
were divided into two camps, and professed to be followers either of 
Gothic or Renaissance architecture. The medievalist acknowledged 
certain principles of design, while the classicist accepted certain forms and 
formulas as efficacious and final. But by no means can the architecture 
whieh gives to America at this time, its architectural character, be con- 
sidered the work of book-learned architects. It has been said by an 
author, who has contributed liberally to Harper's Monthly, “that the 
typical American house of this period, which is that period immediately 
after the Greek temple had spent its force, was the most vulgar habitation 
ever erected by man.”’ This is due to the fact that the builders had los» 
the training in the forms and formulas which were considered as stock in 
trade by their predecessors and bequeathed to them from generation to 
generation. 

This period, in which the builders tried to do ‘something American,” 
extended from the commencement of the nineteenth century down to the 
building of Trinity Church by Upjohn in 1845, which dates the com- 
mencement of the Gothic revival in this country. 

But it is evident that the New York City Hall and the Albany Academy, 
which were built in the period above mentioned, were by architects of 
culture, according to the standard of the time in which they were built. 

In the works of Messrs. Upjohn, Cady, Eidlitz, Potter, Wither and 
Wright we see some good examples of Gothic, which follow the building 
of ‘rinity and bring us down to the new departure. 

But before treating of the new departure let me mention that in Mr. 
Post’s and Mr. Hunt’s work we may find some good examples of Amer- 
ican Renaissance. In the new departure we see three distinct influences; 
the English or Queen Anne, the American or Colonial, the French or 
Romanesque, with Byzantine detail. 

What is Queen Ar@fe? When did it originate ? 
what influences? Who were its masters ? 

To the student who looks well into the subject, the Queen Anne and 
Georgian periods will almost appear like a mirage, in which he will see 
streets lined with tall red buildings, with tile roofs and long and narrow 
sash lines painted white, with outside green blinds, but if he seeks an 
academic answer, he will be told that the earlier work of Queen Anne was 
a feeble attempt to apply the Palladian rules designed for mansion houses 
built in marble to small brick buildings, and that later Queen Anne is but 
acraze. He will also be told by his academic professor that the English 
gradually developed the feudal castle into elegant and picturesque mansion 
houses of the Tudor kings, and that the Elizabethan architects carried 
this fanciful system of construction to its highest perfection, and that the 
building art which followed became debased, a few bright lights in Inigo 
Jones’ and Wren’s work remaining, and that the influence that William 
and Mary and Queen Anne exerted upon the world was stiff, starched and 
formal, and this same influence was visible in the buildings of that period. 
The Free Classic of the Georgian period followed, which was more refined, 
delicate and aristocratic, but lacking firmness and boldness in composition. 

With the advent of Victorian Gothic, Free Classic passed into oblivion, 
to be resurrected again in the nineteenth century. 

But Queen Anne, like all other styles, has its history. 

For convenience we will divide Free Classic into three periods: 
Stuart or Jacobean; William and Mary and Anne, and Georgian period. 

Two, hundred years before the Medieval ecclesiastical style had died, 
giving place to Free Classic, which at first was rude, but though it did 
not attain the perfection it reached upon the continent, it gradually 
attained an academic system which produced some mansion houses of 
elegance and dignity. 

The reign between Elizabeth and James I marked a domestic style of 
a mansion house after the type of Tudor Gothic, with an admixture of 
Renaissance of the time in which they were built. The Gothic feeling 
gradually fell out, and left the Renaissance of the Jacobean period. The 
streets of London, before the fire of 1666, had numerous examples of the 
Jacobean period. 

The street fronts that often overhung in the streets were of wood and 
plaster construction, the timbers being either painted or carved, and rough- 
cast plastered between. Designers of today find in this period the oriel 
window of our late Queen Anne. 

In Wren, who built nearly all the burnt district, including St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, we find an architect who was a good constructor and no less 
artistic in his feeling, and boldly acapted the system of the Renaissance 
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to the requirement of the times, modifying his detail to meet the exigencies 
which arose. We find in his work, which extended to the eighteenth 
century, the lavish use of water-struck brick, with belts of molded and 
carved brick; also carved panels of the same material. The crow step 
gable was also in use at this time. 

The second period was of one-fourth century’s duration, one half in 
seventeenth century and the other half in eighteenth century. 

The ascension to the throne of William and Mary once more brought 
England into closer relationship with the continent, thus engrafting into 
her home architecture foreign features. We see Flemish and Dutch 
influence in the high-stepped gables, with their wavy lines and broken 
pediments, terminating with volutes placed over doors and windows, 
become frequent during this period. The use of molded and carved brick 
was yet in use, and gave what beauty and elegance these buildings possess, 
but we see a gradual decline in the Free Renaissance, which gave to 
Wren’s work so much life and vigor until, in the Georgian period, we see 
itno more. The publishing of Stewart’s and Revett’s antiquities was the 
cause for the attempt by many architects of the Georgian period to adopt 
the Doric porticoes and other Greek features to the domestic architecture. 
There was also a feeble revival of the Gothic in this period. 

In the early part of the Victorian reign, the architects were discussing 
between the two rival schools, Classicism and Gothicism. The latter 
finaliy prevailed, and once more architecture was a living art, especially in 
ecclesiastical architecture, the mansion being the type of domestic archi- 
tecture; but it did not so well express its function. It was in this transi- 
tory state when Parliament passed the “ Elementary Education Act.’ 
This was an opportunity for the English architects to develop their latent 
energies. It was the desire that the school buildings should be simple in 
plan and construction, with but little architectural display, using the 
native red brick. Molded brick could now be obtained in abundance, the 
tax having been removed. Such was the beginning of modern ()ueen 
Anne. 

Queen Anne architecture began in America immediately after the 
Centennial. It was there that the American architect saw in the exhibited 
terra-cotta a field for great expression in brick architecture; and as the 
result, America is not now behind in good examples of the Free Classic 
of (Queen Anne. 

It has been said by a recent writer on New York City architecture, that 
a city front to be Queen Anne may not necessarily have more than one 
feature, which is from the periods above mentioned : 

For instance, a dormer or an oriel window is sufficient to give to a 
street front that quaint, picturesque and unobtrusive effect which is so 
characteristic of the style. The egg and dart molding is used very 
frequently, but a more judicial use of it is required than is seen in a street 
front in New York, where the author of the design thought so much of this 
molding that he placed three bands of it across his front, thus destroying 
its function. 

The second influence exerted upon the ‘‘ new departure’ 
colonial work. 

In considering colonial work we must keep in mind the differences in 
the starting point. For convenience the colonial work of the English 
colonies of North America may be divided into three periods, commencing 
with the first settlement and ending at the opening of the revolution. 

The first period may be said to embrace nearly all of the seventeenth 
century. Here the effect aimed at is solidity and protection from the 
elements. The end walls and chimney were of random stone, laid up in 
mortar, composed of sand, shell lime and gravel; the sides and ends above 
plate were of oak framework, usually boarded crosswise. These boards 
were sometimes covered with stucco work, but usually with split shingles. 
In the second period or first quarter of the eighteenth century, we find all 
frame construction, the rough boarding being covered over with thick clap- 
boards beaded on the lower edge. The roofs were covered with shingles, 
but of a better quality than before used. 

Here brick takes the place of stone for chimney construction and the 
gambrel roof, which is an invention of the colonials, was used and highly 
developed in its stay of a century. It was an economizer of floor space, 
and with its highly developed dormers, became quite artistic. The window 
frames of this period were plank, with molded edges, also cap and sill 
were molded. The small square panes of glass, set in wide muntins, gave 
to the whole a pleasing effect. The gambrel roof, after a little, became 
modified into the hipped roof with a railing above the cornice, but in the 
earlier examples of this roof, instead of being hipped in all around, it was 
simply hipped around the lower part and terminating in a little gable end. 

The commercial prosperity of the colonies, which is the commencement 
of the third period in which colonial work is divided, demanded a better 
class of buildings than before erected. We now see the hipped roof finely 
developed. ‘The planning is simple, but the detail is delicate and refined, 
adding much richness to the interiors. Dutch tile is used to good advan- 
tage around fireplaces, being held in place by brass bands, giving a quaint 
and homelike appearance to the interior; this is also the period when brass 
hinges and latches were used. Much emphasis is given to the front door 
by means of a highly carved entablature, placed over door upon pilaster 
with Corinthian capitals; the muntins in transom were often curved or 
fenestrated. 

The public buildings of this period were good examples of the Georgian 
period of Queen Anne. The position that the domestic architecture of 
America holds, is undoubtedly due to the influence that the colonial work 
has had upon the members of the profession. 

We have now come to the third influence (the French) in our division 
of the “ new departure.” 

In France many an aspirant of art culture has found material partially 
developed for a fascinating study. These examples may be found in the 
Romanesque and Byzantine works. 

These aspirants not only imagined that they would have an influence 
upon the architecture of the “new departure,” such influence as we see 
in Richardson’s and Hunt’s work, but that after mastering the symbols and 
signs of expression they would voice themselves in the principle that all 
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creative genius has to do is to stretch forth its hand to accomplish anything 
that their heaven-born instinct may impel them to. 

Prof. Ware and his students are of the French school, which is to give 
massiveness and boldness to its structure. In Richardson’s work we find 
a loose Romanesque worked up in the best Byzantine detail. Richardson 
was a large absorber and a skillful arranger; Trinity tower in his Boston 
church can be seen, by looking at a photograph of work in northern Spain, 
to have been taken from the cathedral of Salamanca. 

Hunt also studied in France, but his designs (though being French in 
detail) are Anglo-Saxon in spirit. 

What foreigners say of our American work is, there is boldness, thor- 
oughness, directness of aim and a lack of conventionality which is 
extremely refreshing, though the lack of conventionality is open on the art 
side to criticism, but as to the structural points there can be no doubt as to 
the success obtained. Our fireproof system fares far ahead of England. 

Richardson, in the Haward law school, has shown a vast amount of 
originality mixed with extreme breadth and boldness of treatment. 

Ile possessed the ability to change Neo Grec so as to constitute a series 
of original conceptions. 

Thus we have seen what were the influences that have brought about 
our “new departure in American architecture,’ which brings this paper 
on the nineteenth century architecture to a close. 


Originality in American Architecture.* 
BY GEORGE W. MAHER, 


ROM want of travel and personal observation most of the information 
obtained by the speaker is from reading or hearsay, and as the subject 
embraces a large scope of architectural features, he is compelled to 

take but a general survey of the subject. 

America is noted for its character of progress since first it was settled 
in modern times. To the present day the people’s tendency has been 
toward that which is an improvement upon old European methods and 
forms, 

‘The basis of thought and action has been practicability. 

That which had hitherto been done before with much friction could be 
simplified, thus modern conveniences are of a higher standard here than 
elsewhere in the world. 

The originality in American architecture rests to a great degree upon 
the basis of studying the necessities of labor and life, and meeting them 
without hesitancy or prejudice. To attempt to designate any particular 
style in the vast amount or designs seen from any one point of view in our 
large cities would be too great an undertaking for our limited time and 
space. That there is a character which distinguishes itself is evident from 
the fact that architecture in Boston is different from that in New York, and 
Chicago buildings have a different character from those in Cincinnati, and 
so on, 

This peculiarity or originality in design arises from obvious local rea- 
sons; the exactions of an educated and active public are essential for any 
improvement in art. Thus was it in Athens in the time of Pericles, and 
also in Florence in the fifteenth century. 

The architects were held in true paths by a dictating and appreciative 
public. In our large cities this long-wished-for tendency is beginning to 
be felt. As the newness wears off and an equilibrium of thought and action 
begin to predominate, finer tastes arise and a thirst for better things is a 
sure follower of education and wealth. This crystallization can be dis- 
tinguished through the efforts put forth by the people to purify all things, 
to encourage that which is ennobling; when in an architectural sense the 
aim 1s for truth of expression and substantial ability in execution; where 
there is a less inclination to jump from one extreme to another for the mere 
sake of novelty. 

We should not wonder that in the past there has been such a confusion 
in building; for in the first place the main aim of the people has been to 
better their condition financially, not seeking to a great extent after beauty 
nor encouraging art. This was not their aim nor education; they were 
the promoters of progress and were necessary to lay the rough foundation 
upon which the finer instincts could be built afterward. 

In the second place, they did not have the means to employ real talent 
to erect their edifices, nor did genius wish to emigrate into such localities. 
To demonstrate these facts we need only to look back a few years at the 
condition (architecturally) then, and note the difference when compared 
with today, progress there is in every direction. The Western Association 
of Architects, Association of Draftsmen, architectural journals, attention 
paid to the fairness in competition, and so on, are mainly the fruits of an 
educated and appreciative public who have now the time to encourage the 
arts; and, if we turn our attention to buildings, is it not gratifying to note 
the improvement in the style of building erected today, compared with 
that erected a few years ago? Note the changes in residences, school 
buildings, churches, depots, office buildings, and if the comparison is truth- 
fully made, originality can be claimed, for though there may be exceptions 
yet on the whole the improvement is clearly evident. 

To examine this statement of originality intelligently, let us compare 
our ways of progress to those in Europe and see if we cannot trace the 
ditlerence when pertaining to building. The ideas of Europeans are 
different from the Americans. They have their set ways and manners 
handed down from ancestiy, which are hard to change radically; their 
architects are compelled to pass a rigid governmental examination before 
being allowed to practice; therefore, their buildings are studied to perfec- 
tion in detail, but only after a prevailing style; the formulas are given; 
classical lines dictate; methods of construction are repeated; and, though 
the building may be above free criticism, yet there is that sameness to all 
of them which rarely dares to be original. 

Viollet-Leduc, in his discourses on architecture, deplores this fact, believ- 
ing that an architect should be thoroughly acquainted with all the styles, 
yet points out that in designing he should not be influenced by any par- 
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ticular one of them, but should reason out his own designs to suit these 
various purposes. 

In American architecture no such rules govern the architect; though 
familiar as he ought to be with historical architecture, epochs of the past 
do not imperatively prevent him from giving free course to his American 
ideas. He designs to the limit of his capacity, and though the result may 
be far from satisfactory at times, yet on the whole it is beneficial, for he 
submits his ideas to common reasoning, and of all virtues necessary to 
complete a substantial building in the nineteenth century common sense is 
not the least one. So, in comparing the different countries and their meth- 
ods of progress and advancement, it can be truthfully claimed that there 
is as much chance of a national style forthcoming in this country as else- 
where in the world, and that its progress will be fast or slow according to 
the encouragement given by the people. For heathenish tributes, the 
temples of Greek origin are gone, and imposing churches of Catholic sway 
and Papal supremacy, the fruits of centuries, are part of the past. These 
promoters and encouragers of gorgeous art are gone, and in their stead 
the will of an enlightened public will be the dictator. 

Let us turn our attention to the American residence and note the im- 

provement made on this class of building during the past few years. 
What was it originally? Generally a structure boxy and meaningless in 
every detail; if a large building, perhaps a poor copy from some photo- 
graph of an edifice in Europe, a confused style where galvanized iron was 
used to excess and clumsily executed. What have we today? In most 
of our large cities a class of buildings can be seen which have no equal 
for interior arrangement, original to this class of buildings in every par- 
ticular, for nowhere are the wants of comfort and practicability so sought 
after as here, and nowhere the world over are modern improvements so 
easily adapted as here; this, in fact, when carried to excess may be a fault 
instead of a virtue. ‘The exterior of these buildings presents uniqueness. 
The facades are generally of rock-faced stone; the peculiarities are low 
and wide windows, short tapered columns, low overhanging roof balconies, 
large sweep of roof gabled, massive chimneys, carving finely wrought. 
The style leaves an idea of substantiality; no lie can be discerned in the 
material used or the manner of using it. 
’ The late H. H. Richardson was the most prominent in placing this 
class of building on a substantial basis, and it is now receiving encourage- 
ment. The idea of massiveness, imposing centralization, of grouping 
novel ideas for comfort in the interior arrangement seem to be the motives 
most sought after. This style of building differs from Furopean buildings 
of the same class in both plan and facade. The arrangement of rooms in 
European houses is on different principles, to accommodate the needs of a 
people who have different wants; original ways of planning to suit dif- 
ferent national characteristics is only a natural law which the architect 
is bound to respect. To be sure, there are houses now being built on the 
European plan of arrangement, but whether they will prove satisfactory 
on the whole to republican ideas remains to be demonstrated ; certainly 
the American residence is a model for comfort, and this impression seems 
to be universal. 

As regards facade, the comparison is great, when drawn between 
American and European buildings of this class. That the Americans pay 
more attention to the outside is clearly evident, and if the design is poor 
it is owing to the inability of the architect. The facade of an European 
resident portrays a given style, Classic, Gothic, transitional; they are 
built substantially and outlive our buildings generally. 

The American resident differs in that no particular style is followed, 
but that free vent is given to the designer’s fancy. Asa whole for origi- 
nality of facade, the American residence is superior. It portrays more tact, 
more variety in grouping, and though architectural blunders are seen, the 
idea conveyed is a newness of design which can be called originality. 

Another class of resident buildings which is genuine to the American 
soil is the frame suburban house, sometimes called Old Colonial, though 
no particular name has yet received universal acknowledgment. This 
class of buildings was first encouraged on our eastern coast, New 
England. Coupled as it is with certain features belonging to the Queen 
Anne, there seems to be enough originality in it to convince most people 
of the progressiveness of this country. 

It is not every architect who can grasp the idea, in fact there is much 
opposition to the shingle house as it is termed. If designed aright it pre- 
sents a model for picturesqueness. Rock-faced base, porches plain and 
devoid of spindle work, gables pierced with windows having small lights, 
carving worked on solid wood, long sweep of roof pierced with short, 
massive chimneys, it tends to leave the impression of quietness of home 
rather than a dazed impression of grandeur. This is the right idea of a 
residence, to have it speak of its function. No building has genuine 
style which does not speak of the thought which first brought it into exist- 
ence. Thus the true path toward an original style is to follow the dicta- 
tion of necessity and then to improve upon detail. The interior of this class 
of building presents comfort in every form. Large, old-fashioned fire- 
places, ease of stairs, nooks with settees; heavy oak beams leave the 
impression of solidity; low ceilings convey the idea of privacy; all con- 
tribute to make life a matter of ease. This style of building suits the taste 
of the better class of American people, and if encouraged aright will 
develop into a style that speaks of home and comfort. 

The American school buildings contribute to our list which can be 
pointed to as being original in arrangement and facade. Of late years it 
has developed wonderfully, owing to the attention paid to such matters 
by the public. No models equal to them for convenience, light and 
ventilation can be found elsewhere. It has been owing to the dictation 
of the people mainly which has brought our school building to its 
present level of perfection. Hence the necessity of having an appreciative 
public to encourage any form of art. The true artist will be forthcoming. 

Office buildings, a class necessary for the business enterprise of the 
American people, are original in almost every detail as regards arrange- 
ment, and, to a great extent, in elevation. 

A celebrated writer, in speaking of the Romans, says, “ He never felt 
in the dark, it was a sign of advanced state of civilization that he submit- 
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ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR GRACE CHURCH, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ted everything to common sense; that he made himself obeyed, because 
he made himself understood.” ‘This we can say truthfully of the Amer- 
icans when pertaining to larger buildings, particularly the office building, 
that he submits everything to common reasoning that he does not feel in 
the dark. 

Thus we could point out various classes of buildings which have 
originality in some form or other; such originality is bound to exist so long 
as there are different nations and speaking a different language; their wants 
are, as a matter of course, of a different character, hence their living 
abodes must correspond to their tastes. 

Separated as this nation is by great distance from the older nations, 
progressive in her character under a free government, one of the main 
essentials for development in art or practical science, there is no reason 
why a style should not develop, which if not particularly grand in one 
sense, would be grand in the sense that it exhibits the wants and _necessi- 
ties of an enlightened life. 

We have heard over and again the complaints made upon our build- 
ings, and there certainly are prominent things as regards design to deplore. 
Yet time alone will be the true corrector. Rome was not built in a 
day—and American architects can best contribute to the art in their 
country by elevating the character of these designs themselves rather than 
calling too much attention to the fact outside the profession and dictating 
what rules should be followed. A true architect, like a true poet, is born, 
not manufactured, and the prospect for the future is that more talent will 
be developed in our edifices erected in the future than those erected in the 
past. 





Illinois State Association of Architects. 


HE annual meeting of this association was held on Saturday, October 
1, President Adler in the chair. 
After the usual lunch the minutes of the previous meeting were 
read by Secretary Stiles. 

J. W. Root, chairman of the Executive Committee, reported that his 
committee was acting in concert with the committee of the Chicago Chap- 
ter A. I. A. in preparing for the coming convention of the American 
Institute. ‘The rooms of the Chicago Literary Club in the new building 
of the Art Institute had been secured for convention purposes, and the 
Leland Hotel had been selected as headquarters. The committee had 
decided not to give a general banquet, but a pleasant programme would 
be arranged so that lunches would be given and individuals would enter- 
tain visitors at dinner. Ample provision had been made in the way of 
carriages, etc. Notices had been sent to architects, not only to those 
who were members of the W. A. A., but leading architects throughout the 
country, asking them to send drawings to be exhibited at the Western 
Association Convention at Cincinnati, and Mr. Bloor, secretary A. I. A., 
had asked those of the Institute who were included in the list to send 
their drawings to the Institute convention first. The intention of the com- 
mittee is to make a full exhibit of the reputable work executed in the last 
ten years, and making by drawings, water colors and photographs the 
most complete exhibit of completed work the country has seen. Judging 
from the responses received, this hope will be fulty realized. 

In relation to the two conventions, that of the A. I. A. and the 
W. A. A., it was the opinion of the Executive Committee that the matter 
of a union of interests would be discussed, as the A. I. A. recognized 
that they had been at fault in too great conservatism and the W. A. A. in 
too great radicalism, and that many members of each are anxious to estab- 
lish some plan of common action or union. 

The president asked the chairman if the outgoing Executive Com- 
mittee had any recommendations to offer, and in reply Mr. Root said that 
there seems to have been a general agreement that the past Executive 
Committee had not been in a position to be as active in inquiring into the 
status of applicants for membership, and recommend that this be looked 
into more closely in the future and a higher standing be taken. ‘The com- 
mittee also recommended that the series of symposia be again taken up. 

The report of Treasurer S. M. Randolph showed total receipts, 
$2,196.27; total expenditures, $1,481.10; the amount on hand at the 
annual meeting of 1886, $199.52, and the amount at present in the treas- 
ury, $715.17. There was an indebtedness in the way of dues, etc., to be 
collected, of $206.95. The report was referred to the incoming Executive 
Committee to be audited. 

It was recommended by the chair that the treasurer be notified by the 
secretary of all meetings of the Executive Committee. The election of 
officers was then taken up. 

The chair stated that three tickets had been printed, but only sugges- 
tive, and members could only use them as their convenience dictated. 

Mr. Treat placed in nomination a ticket composed of the officers of the 
past year. Mr. Adler objected in well chosen words, stating that it was 
for the best interests of the association that every member be considered 
eligible to office, and that as thorough a change should be made as pos- 
sible. Mr. Burnham expressed similar views upon the subject, and the 
ticket was withdrawn. The following officers were then nominated and 
elected : 

For president, Samuel A. Treat received 10 votes; Wm. Holabird, 3; 
Louis H. Sullivan, 6. Mr. Treat was elected president. 

For vice-president, L. D. Cleaveland received 11 votes; Wm. Hola- 
bird, 6. Mr. Cleaveland was declared elected first vice-president. 

For second vice-president, C. L Stiles received 14 votes; J. L. Silsbee, 
2; and W. W. Boyington, 1. Mr. Stiles was declared elected second 
vice-president. 

For treasurer, H. W. Hill received 10 votes; J. L. Silsbee, 4; J. L. 
Halberg, 2; Wm. Holabird, 1. Mr. Hill was declared elected treasurer. 

For secretary, Mr. R. C. Berlin received 13 votes; N.S. Patton, 4. 
Mr. Berlin was declared elected secretary. 

For Executive Committee, L. H. Sullivan, W. W. Clay, J. W. Root 
and Alfred Smith were elected. The president is a member ex-officio. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


Association Notes. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—Twenty-first annual meeting 
at Chicago, October 19, 20 and 21, 1887, A. J. Bloor, 18 Broadway, New 
York, secretary. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS.—Convention will be held 
November 16, 1887, at Cincinnati. J. F. Alexander, La Fayette, Ind., 
secretary; W. L. B. Jenney, Chicago, secretary of foreign correspondence. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA.—Convention will be held the first Tuesday in February, 1888, 
at Cincinnati. Wm. H. Sayward, Boston, secretary. 

ILLINoIs STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets the first Satur- 
day of every month, at 15 East Washington street, Chicago. Annual 
meeting first Thursday in October, 1888. R. C. Berlin, Chicago, sec- 
retary. 

INDIANA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets on the fourth 
Wednesdays of January, April, July and October of each year. Annual 
meeting fourth Wednesday in October. E. H. Ketcham, Indianapolis, 
secretary. 

MissourRI STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Kansas City 
on the second Tuesday in January, 1888. Charles E. Illsley, St. Louis, 
secretary. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IOWA, annual meeting, second 
Wednesday of February, 1888, at Spirit Lake. F. D. Hyde, Dubuque, 
secretary. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF MINNESOTA meets every other 
Tuesday at Minneapolis and St. Paul alternately. Annual meeting 
January 3, 1888. FF. G. Corser, Minneapolis, secretary. 

KANSAS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Wichita on the 
third Tuesday of January, 1888. J.C. Holland, Topeka, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF ALABAMA ARCHITECTS.—John Sutcliffe, Birming- 
ham, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO ARCHITECTS meets annually. Next meeting 
third Thursday in August, 1888, at Cleveland. F. A. Coburn, Cleveland, 
secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF TENNESSEE ARCHITECTS meets bi-monthly. Annual 
meeting third Thursday in February, 1888, at Memphis. T. L. Dismukes, 
Nashville, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS ARCHITECTS meets at Houston on the third 
Tuesday of January, 1888. S. A. J. Preston, Austin, secretary. 

KENTUCKY STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Louisville 
first Thursday in each month. O. C. Wehle, Louisville, secretary, 

LouISsIANA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Wednes- 
days in May, August, November and February. Annual meeting in 
February. W. C. Williams, New Orleans, secretary. 

KANSAS City SocIETY OF ARCHITECTS meets Monday afternoon of 
each week, at 4 o’clock. Annual meeting second Saturday in April, 1887. 
F. B. Hamilton, secretary. 

NEBRASKA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Wednes- 
days in January, April, July and October each year. I. M. Ellis, Omaha, 
secretary. 

WISCONSIN STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Monday of 
each month. Annual meeting first Monday after first Sunday in January. 
Howard Russell, Milwaukee, secretary. 

BUFFALO SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS meets first and third Tuesdays 
each month. W. W. Carlin, secretary. 

THE CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB meets every alternate 
Monday, Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange. W. G. Williamson, secretary. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

The following circular has been issued from the secretary’s office of 
the American Institute of Architects: 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
New York, September 1, 1887. 

Dear S1r,—The twenty-first annual convention American Institute of Architects will 
take place in Chicago on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, October 19, 20 and 21 
ensuing. 

In advance of the detailed programme which, as soon as some points in abeyance are 
decided, will be issued by the Committee of Arrangements—Messrs. W. L. BL. Jenney, 
kK. T. Litteli, H. L. Gay and the secretary—the undersigned wishes betimes to call 
special attention to the occasion, which promises to be one of great interest and enjoy- 
ment. The architectural development of the great City of the Lakes, particularly 
perhaps, in its business buildings, has of late years been very notable, and will be seen 
under the best au-pices, the Ilinois State Association of Architects having passed a 
resolution expressing its ‘‘ great pleasure in extending to (us) a hearty welcome,”’ and 
having apppointed a committee to act in concert with a corresponding committee of the 
Chicago chapter of the institute, ‘‘ in providing a suitable entertainment to the invited 
guests.”” 

The Western Association of Architects have appointed their president, Mr. Root, 
their secretary, Mr. Alexander, and their ex-president, Mr. Adler, as their representatives 
at our convention ; and on a recent official o:casion, the first alluded to it as one ‘‘ which 
may pave the way to some possible union ot the two associations, which will be a benefit 
to all,”” and the last as ‘fan occasion which we may hope to see bring the institute into 
closer relations with the Western Association, possibly resulting ultimately in both 
associations forming under one organization.”’ 

The secretary has been in correspondence with some of the most prominent prac- 
titioners in the country in reference to getting brief practical papers, treating of important 
buildings or other architectural subjects with which their experience has rendered them 
familiar, and has already the promise of several. In addition to these there will be 
presented the opening address of President ‘Thomas U. Walter, LL.D., the annual 
reports of the various chapters, and of the board of trustees and standing committees, as 
well as several proposed amendments to the by-laws, and other routine matter. 

It is proposed also to collect illustrations of the works of members for exhibition, 
first at the institute convention, and afterward—by request of the Western Association of 
Architects—at their convention in Cincinnati, opening November 16 ensuing. The illus- 
trations may include any form of rendering, whether drawings, photographs, photo- 
gravures, or the results of any other of the various processes in vogue, and whether in 
whole or in part of the work delineated, but only such as represent work executed within 
the last ten years are desired. 

The undersigned will be glad to hear, at the earliest possible moment, from members 
as to what illustrations they propose to send ; as, also, frém those to whom he wrote 
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under date of August 10, in relation to the professional papers before mentioned ; and in 
view of inquiries made by some of the latter, he wishes to repeat that a short paper will 
be preferable to a lengthy one, and that when there is only leisure for a mere statement 
of the paramount requirements of the subject suggested, it will be entirely acceptable ; 
nor is it essential that the papers be forwarded before October 12, though it will be 
convenient to have them earlier. 

Referring to his letter, also of the roth ult., to the presidents and secretaries of the 
various chapters, the undersigned begs to remind them of the suggestions therein made. 

Any reports or ceommunications for the Committee of Arrangements, which cannot 
be mailed in time to reach the secretary, in New York, by October 15, may be forwarded 
to Mr. H. L. Gay, 15 East Washington street, Chicago. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. J. Broor, Secretary A. 1. A. 

This circular was followed by the one giving exact information and 
general programme, received October 8, printed on page 37. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees A. I. A. held September 22, the 
following candidates were elected fellows: 

M. L. Beers, D. H. Burnham, H. L. Gay, H. W. Hill, Wm. Holabird, 
J. W. Root, S. V. Shipman, J. L. Silsbee, and Alfred Smith, all of Chicago. 

The following were elected associates : 

Otis Dockstader, Elmira, N. Y.; Alfred F. Pashley, Chicago; Geo. 
W. Bunting, Oscar D. Bohlen, R. P. Daggett, James B. Lizius, J. H. 
Scharn, Adolph Scherrer, all of Indianapolis, Ind., and Chas. P. H. 
Gilbert of New York City. 

The societies of architects, in Washington, D. C., and Indianapolis, 
Ind., were, on application, admitted as chapters of the Institute. 

The officers and members of the Washington Chapter are as follows : 

J. L. Smithmeyer, president; W. M. Poindexter, vice-president; Glenn 
Brown, secretary; C. A. Didden, treasurer. Professional members: J. 
L. Smithmeyer, F. A. I. A.; John Moser, F. A. I. A.; O. Von Nerta, 
A. A.I. A.; S. M. Howard, A. A. I. A.; W. M. Poindexter, A. A. I. A.; 
J. A. Henry Flemmer, J. R. Marshall, C. A. Didden, A. A. I. A.; Glenn 
Brown, F. A. I. A.; ©. H. Reid, T. F. Schneider, A. A. I. A.; Robert 
Stead, Wm. Kirkus, Jr., Henry H. Low, Paul Schultze, Adolph Cluss, 
lk. A. I. A.; Jos. C. Hornblower, J. West Wagner, Will A. Freret, Edward 
Clark, H. L. Page, H. H. Kendall. 

The secretaries of the A. I. A., the W. A. A., the A. L. N. Y, and of 
each chapter of the Institute are ex-officio corresponding members. 

The membership of the Indianapolis Chapter consists of the gentlemen 
in Indianapolis just elected to Associateship in the Institute, together with 
Mr. D. A. Bohlen, F. A. 1. A., its president, Mr. Lizius being the 
secretary. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

The following circular has been issued by the secretary, and is 
especially interesting to architects who contemplate applying for member- 
ship. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, 
Secretary’s Office, Lafayette, Ind. 
NOTICE OF DIRECTOR'S MEETING. 


meet in Chicago, Illinois, October 18, 1887, for the transaction of general business. All 
matters for the consideration of the Board of Directors at this meeting must be filed with 
the secretary on or before October 15, 1887. 

At the last annual convention of the Westerm Association of Architects, Article X 

was added to the by-laws, which reads as follows : 
ARTICLE X—BY-LAWS. 

«* All names of candidates are to be presented to the Board of Directors, and by them 
sent to all members of the association thirty days before the meeting of the convention.” 

The requirements of Article X are imperative that all applications for membership 
must be filed with the secretary on or before October 15, 1887. This will be the last 
meeting the Board of Directors will call preceding the annual convention, which meets in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the third Wednesday in November. 

The Board of Directors earnestly request that copies of the reports of each com- 
mittee be filed with the secretary on or before October 15, 1887, so that the Board of 
Directors will have ample time to examine and compare reports and correspond with 
committees, James F. ALEXANDER, 

Secretary Western Association of Architects. 





Lafayette, October 10, 1887. 

Members who wish to bring matters before the Board of Directors will 
also take notice that the last meeting of the board before the annual con- 
vention occurs October 18. 

The following circular has been issued by the directors of the Western 
Association, and is deserving of the special attention of every member of 
the national and state associations : 


Western ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
SecreTARY’s Orrice, Lafayette, Ind. 

Dear Sir,—The Western Association of Architects was organized to encourage the 
development and progress of architecture, and to establish uniformity of action and 
understanding among the architects of the West and South, so that their combined 
influence should tend to elevate professional standards throughout the country. 

Believing comparison and consultation to be among the best methods to induce 
interest in the growth of the profession, in behalf of the American Institute of Architects, 
which will hold its twenty-first annual convention in Chicago, II]., October 19, 1887, we 
extend to you a cordial invitation to send to the committee in charge of the drawing 
exhibit at the Chicago convention such pencil or pen-and-ink sketches, water color draw- 
ings, photographs and models of a few ot the buildings designed and executed under your 
supervision during the past ten years, It is the hope of the association that the exhibition 
at the convention will be, in all its departments, unusually full and widely illustrative, so 
that architects from all parts of the country, whether members of the American Institute 
of Architects or not, will have an opportunity for a wide survey of the work done through- 
out the country during this period of time. Your codperation in this, which we believe 
to be a very important work, will be highly appreciated. 

The A. I. A. will pay all costs of transportation to Chicago and return, as well as 
charges for boxing, shipping, hanging, etc. 

Should it be your pleasure to contribute to the exhibition, will you kindly send all 
drawings or photographs to Henry Lord Gay, Committee on Drawing Exhibits, 15 East 
Washington street, Chicago, on or before October 14, 1887. : 

The American Institute of Architects will also be gratified to have your presence and 
coOperation at the next convention, which we trust will be one of interest and significance. 

Joun W. Root, President, W. A. A., 
115 Monroe street, Chicago., Hl. 
D. Apter Chairman Board of Directors, W. A. A. 
58 Borden Block, Chicago, Iil. 
J. F. ALEXANDER, Secretary, W. A. A., 
Cor. Fourth and Main Sts., Lafayette, Ind. 
Henry Lorp Gay, Chairman Committee on Drawing Exhibit, ‘ 
American Institute Architects, 15 East Washington street, Chicago, III. 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER A. I. A. 
The architects of Washington, D. C., organized a chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects August 11, and were admitted to mem- 
bership to the A. I. A. by its board of trustees, September 21. ‘The officers 


are: president, J. L. Smithmeyer; vice-president, W. M. Poindexter; 
secretary, Glenn Brown; treasurer, C. A. Didden. 

Professional members: J. L. Smithmeyer, John Moser, O. Von Nerta, 
S. M. Howard, W. M. Poindexter, J. A. Henry Flemmer, J. R. Marshall, 
C. A. Didden, Glenn Brown, C. H. Read, T. F. Schneider, Robert Stead, 
Wm. Kirkus, Jr., Henry H. Law, Paul Schultze, Adolf Cluss, Jos. C. 
Hornblower, J. West Wagner, Will A. Freret, Edward Clark, H. L. Page, 
H. H. Kendall. 

Junior member: Thomas Francis, Jr. 

Corresponding members, ex-efficto: A. J. Bloor, secretary A. I. A.; J. F. 
Alexander, secretary W. A. A.; C.I. Berg, secretary Architectural League, 
New York; E. M. Wheelright, secretary Boston Chapter A. I. A.; Alfred 
F. Pashley, secretary Chicago Chapter A. I. A.; Arthur Truscott, secre- 
tary Philadelphia Chapter A. I. A.; J. A. Wilson, secretary Baltimore 
Chapter A. I. A.; Chas. Crapsey, secretary Cincinnati Chapter A. I. A.; 
E. L. Nickerson, Secretary Rhode Island Chapter A. I. A.; B. E. Hen- 
dricksen, secretary San Francisco Chapter A. I. A.; H. W. Kirchner, 
secretary St. Louis Chapter A. I. A.; J. H. Stem, secretary Indiana Chap- 
ter A. I. A. : 

The chapter has printed in neat pamphlet form its constitution and 
by-laws, with extracts from the by-laws of the Institute bearing upon the 
formation of chapters, and in reference to memberships as fellows and 
associates, and the schedule of charges formulated and adopted by the 
Institute October 23, 1884, since adopted by the Western Association and 
fourteen state associations. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 

An annual competition has been established by the League, and the 
following announcement and programme is received : 

The Architectural League takes pleasure in announcing that it has instituted, in con- 
nection with its exhibition, an annual competition, open to all draftsmen in the United 
States under the age of twenty-five. ‘The object of such competition to be the promotion 
of good design and the improvement of draftsmanship. 

As prizes, it offers to the design placed first, a gold medal, to be known as The Gold 
Medal of the Architectural League; and to the design placed second, The Silver Medal 
of the Architectural League. 

The conditions for admission to the competition are : 

First—Vhat the competitors shall be residents of the United States, and under the 
age of twenty-five ; and, 

Second—That the drawings shall be made in conformity with the following pro- 
gramme, and, in a!l parts and portions, entirely by the hand of the competitor. 

The drawings will be judged by the jury appointed for that purpose. 

The successful drawings, and such others as may be thought worthy, will be hung 
at the exhibition, the first and second prize drawings being so indicated, and these latter 


shall thereupon become the property of the League. 

Cuas. I. BerG, Secretary. Joun L. Du Fars, President. 

For the First Annual Competition the following programme has been arranged : 

Tne drawings shall exhibit a ‘‘ Memorial Clock and Bell Tower on a Village 
Green.” 

‘The tower to stand on a base which shall not exceed the dimensions of a square of 
twenty-two (22) feet. 

Each contributor to exhibit two sheets of drawings : one to contain plans and eleva- 
tions at the scale of four feet to the inch, and one to exhibit a perspective view. The 
plan and elevation sheet to be finished in line with India ink and the lining pen. No 
brushwork on this sheet, except in blacking in windows and sections. No shadows are 
to be cast. 

The perspective sheet to be rendered at will. 

Each sheet to be cut to the uniform size of 24x 32 inches, and to be white card or 

3ristol board, or Whatman paper, mounted on stretcher. No colored borders, frames 
or glazing will be allowed. 

Each sheet must be distinguished by a motto or cypher. A sealed envelope, bearing 
the same motto or cypher, must contain the name and full address of the author, 

Drawings are to be delivered flat, carriage paid, on or before December 5, 1887, to 
Chas. I. Berg, Secretary, 152 Fifth Avenue, New York City. They will be returned 
at the close of the exhibition at the expense of the contributor. 

Wo. C. Haztetr, 
Joun L. Du Fats, ~ Committee. 
Cuas. I. Bere, 


Rock Asphalte in the Phenix Building. 
MONG many systems of roofing and the different materials used in 
their construction, Neufchatel and Seyssel rock asphalte, such as 
used in the Phenix building, is rapidly gaining in favor where a 
permanent and thoroughly fireproof roof is desirable. Taking, for exam- 
ple, that placed upon the Phenix office building, recently completed at 
Chicago, under the plans of Architects Burnham & Root. This is laid 
upon fireproof hollow tile, leveled up with cement, and thoroughly resists 
the action of the elements, neither sun, rain nor frost affecting in the 
slightest degree the uniformity of its surface. While giving to builders a 
roof that is as permanent as the building which it covers, Neufchatel and 
Seyssel rock asphalte is being largely used for other purposes. Simpson 
Bros., of Chicago, who furnish and lay the material, have just closed a con- 
tract with the Conrad Seipp Brewing Company for one of the largest rock 
asphalte flooring and roofing jobs yet laid in this country. 

The adaptability of this material for brewery, cellar, laundry, or stable, 
store and mill floors lies in its permanent character, and the facility with 
which it can be laid over cement, brick or wood, equally well in winter 
or summer, and its being both waterproof and fireproof. 

The basement and vault floors of the Phenix building are also covered 
with this material, and its use is increasing as rapidly as its valuable quali- 
ties become known. 





NExT to the unconquerable stovepipe, the sliding door has come in 
for more victories over man than any other house belonging. Who has 
not encountered this foe? True, some thoughtful men have gained some 
slight advantages over it, and made its uncertainties less certain, but it has 
evidently been left for the Climax Rail Co., of New York, to put this foe 
to tranquillity in well-ordered households hors de combat. Wherever it has 
been used, and it has been used quite extensively, it has won golden 
opinions from architects, builders and the indwellers of homes. It is a 
floor rail, that is, is put level with the floor, and the device is such, that 
the door cannot jump the track or become jam-locked. Moreover it can 
be put in any house, old as well as new, and in the former case without 
disturbing the casings or marring the paint. In a word, it is, if architects’ 
words are to be taken for the truth, and they are, “the right thing in the 
right place,’”’—that is when put there. 
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American Institute of Architects. 


N accordance with the previous notice of September 1, the twenty-first 
annual convention of the Institute will be held on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 19, 20 and 21, 1887, at Chicago, in the rooms 

of the Literary Club, in the Art Institute, corner of Michigan boulevard 
and Van Buren street. 
ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 
First Day — MorninG SEssION, 10 A.M. 

1. Opening Address, by President Thomas U. Walter, LL.D., or, in his absence, 
by First Vice-President Edward H. Kendall. 

2. Report of the Board of Trustees. 

3- Report of the Treasurer, and appointment _ Auditing Committee thereon. 

4. Reports of the standing committees on (a) Education and (4) Publications. 

5. Reports of the chapters in Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, Rhode Island, San Francisco, St. Louis and Washington. 

6. Report of the Secretary for Foreign Correspondence. 

Appointment of Nominating Committee for the election of officers and standing 
committees for the ensuing year. 

8. Reports of Special Committees : 

(a) On Bill to provide improved methods in the Architectural Service of the Federal 
Government; in conference with Special Committee of the Western Association of 
Architects. 

(6) On Architects’ Protective Associations. 

(c) On providing a Permanent Home for the Institute. 

_ (@) Ona Building Contract for use throughout the United States; in conference 
with Special Committee of National Association of Builders, United States of America. 

g. Appointment of Special Committee for the Consideration of all Reports presented 
to the Convention. 

10. Communications, Announcements, and Miscellaneous Bysiness. 

RECESS. 

The Convention, as the guests of the Chicago Chapter of the Institute, and of the 
Illinois State Association of Architects, will, after each morning session, take lunch 
together; and on such afternoon as may be announced at the first session, their hosts 
will drive them to points of architectural interest in the city and its vicinity. 

EVENING SESSION, 8 P.M. 

Exhibition of illustrations of work executed, within the last ten years, by such prac- 
titioners as may have responded to the official invitation to be issued by the Western 
Association of Architects, and of which preliminary notice, at the Association’s request, 
was given by the secretary of the Institute in his circular letter of ist ultimo, to Institute 
fellows and associates, to whom it is herewith reinclosed. 


Seconp Day.—MorninG SESSION, 10 A.M. 

1. Unfinished business. 

2. Amendments to By-Laws. 

3. Report of Nominating Committee 

4. Report of Special Committee, for the consideration of reports. 

5. Election of Officers and Standing Committees. 

6. Reading and discussion of papers. 

The following papers, among others, on themes suggested to the authors, have been 
ene, and several are already in the hands of the Committee of Arrangements : 

By} Mr. D. Adler, Fellow, on ‘‘ Theaters.”’ 

3y Mr. M. E. 3ell, Fellow , late Supervising Architect of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, on “ The National Building Que stion.”” 

3y Mr. W. W. Boyington, on ‘‘ Differences between the Methods of Architectural 
Practice prevalent now and fifty years ago. 

By Mr. D. H. Burnham, Fellow, on ‘‘ Suggestions toward the best and speediest 
methods for harmonizing and utilizing "all the agricultural societies in the United States, 
so as to secure the most good for architecture, for the public and for the profession in 
America; due regard being had, as concerns means, alike to individual energy and 
enthusiasm, and to associative experience ; and, as concerns ends, alike to local senti- 
ment and to national reputation. 

By Mr. J. C. Cady, Fellow, on ‘‘ Opera Houses.”’ 

By Mr. Charles H. Harn, on * Manual Training as applied to the Building Arts. 

3y Mr. John Moser, Fellow, on ‘‘ Federal Buildings for Judiciary Customs and 
Postal Service. 

3y Mr. J. L. Smithmeyer, Fellow, on ‘‘ Library Buildings.’ 

By Mr. J. M. Wilson, Fellow, on ‘*Where the line of demarkation between Engi- 
=“ and Architectural Practice is to be found.’ 

. Communications, Announcements and Miscellaneous Business. 


RECESS—LUNCH. 


, 


EvENING SESSION, 8 P.M. 


. Unfinished Business. 
2. Reading and Discussion on Papers Continued. 
3. Communications, Announcements and Miscellaneous Business. 
TuHirp Day.—MorninG SESSION ONLY, II A.M. 

Unfinished business. 
. Reading and discussion of papers concluded. 

Miscellaneous subjects and discussions. 
. General business, communications, announcements, resolutions of thanks, and 
adjournment. 


PWN 


W. L. B. Jenney, Cisiiattied 


| 
(Seat. | E. T. Litre t, { po 
Henry Lorp Gay, | : 
October 1, 1887. A. J. Broor, J Arrangements. 


There are two eligible hotels —on the European plan— in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the convention’s place of meeting; one the Leland Hotel, 
Michigan boulevard, corner Jackson street, where rooms may be had from 
$1.50 per day upward; the other, the Richelieu Hotel, Michigan boule- 
vard, between Jackson and Van Buren streets, where luxurious quarters may 
be had from $2.50 to $20 per day. 

Visiting members will find, at the meeting room of the convention, a 
Visitors’ Book, in which they are particularly requested to register, promptly 
on arrival, their addresses, both at home and in Chicago; residents of 
Chicago will also please register. 

Although, owing to the | impossibility of getting the promise of attend- 
ance at the institute conventions in sufficient numbers, as well as to the 
widely separated points from which members—often but a single individ- 
ual from one place—start for the point of meeting, it has hitherto been 
found impracticable for the successive committees of arrangements to 
secure a general system of reduced rates for railroad travel; it is neverthe- 
less suggested—and it has indeed been found feasible in several cases 
heretofore—that, if the various chapters, each in its own locality, will 
organize a visiting delegation to the convention, they may, through their 
local business and social connections, induce the railroad officials, in their 
several places of residence, to reduce rates for a dozen, or even for half a 
dozen, friends or acquaintances to a figure which would be refused to an 
isolated individual, and a proposition for which, unless on the understand- 
ing of tickets being taken by the hundred, as usual where conventions are 
concerned, would receive no attention whatever if made by a distant com- 
mittee of arrangements. 

All reports or communications for the Committee of Arrangements 
should be mailed in time to reach the secretary, A. J. Bloor, 18 Broadway, 


New York, before the 14th instant, so as to give the committee time for 
study and proper classification before leaving for the convention; but 
when delay beyond that date is unavoidable, they may be forwarded direct 
to Mr. H. L. G yay, 15 East Washington street, Chicago. He will also, on 
account of the Institute, receive illustrations for the exhibition hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

They should be in his hands by the 12th instant, and an invoice thereof 
should be mailed to him. 


Our Illustrations. 


Residence for Ferd. W. Peck, Chicago; W. L. B. Jenney and William 
A. Otis, architects. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes’ hospital, Hudson, Wis.; L. S. Buffington 
Minneapolis, architect. 

Competitive design for Grace Church, Kansas City, Mo., submitted by 
Burling & Whitehouse, architects, Chicago; one of the firms specially 
invited. 

Accepted design for Grace Church, Kansas City, Mo., submitted in 
competition by A. Van Brunt, architect, who was also one of the specially 
invited competitors. Proposed cost $117,000, which does not cover the 
cost of the tower beyond the first story, nor the windows. 


Levi theatre for Emanuel Levi, Buffalo, New York; W. W. Carlin, 
architect. The building will be laid up in dark red pressed brick in red 
mortar, trimmed with red Medina sandstone, left with bold rock face and 
finished with bush-hammered jambs with tooled moldings, carved capitals, 
etc. The contracts for the mason work, carpenter and joiner work, iron- 
work, painting and glazing, etc., have already been placed, amounting 
to about $80,000. 


Physical and Hygienic Laboratory building for the University of 


Michigan, at Ann Arbor, Michigan; Pond & Pond, architects, Chicago, 
Ill.; greatest dimensions, 115 by 72 feet; exterior, red brick in white 
mortar, red sandstone trimmings and columns, Vermont green slate; 
interior, maple floors, red oak and clear pine trimmings finished in oil, 
inner side of exterior walls and most cross and partition, walls in red 
brick with struck joint. To cost, exclusive of apparatus, $30,000. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
(Issued only to subscribers for the Photogravure edition.) 

Houses for Alexander Campbell, Chicago ; Furst & Rudolph, architects. 

Library in residence of Hon. C. B. Farwell, Chicago; Treat & Foltz, 
architects. 

Residence for William Borden, Chicago; Richard M. Hunt, architect, 
New York. 

Residence for Robert Strayhorn at Kenwood, Ill.; Burnham & Root, 
architects, Chicago. 

Memorial Hall, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill.; W. W. 
Boyington, architect, Chicago. 





Correspondence. 
Editors Inland Architect: 


The following peculiar condition of a roof truss, and the novel 
method of overcoming the difficulty may be of interest. We were called 
upon to inspect a building and suggest temporary repairs. 





The roof trusses were of the bow string type, not particularly well pro- 
portioned or constructed. A settlement of the truss at the center and a 
bulging at the haunches, together with the end of the upper chord having 
been cut a little short, had tended to draw the foot of the upper 
chord out from the collar or yoke of the main tie-rod at A, as shown in the 
above sketch. Fortunately the shoulder at C and the bolts D and E pre- 
vented the whole truss kicking outward to the destruction of the building, 
but danger still existed, as the collar had only a slight hold on the post, 
and might work up and slip through C, a distance of ten inches. ‘The foot 
of the trusses were very inaccessible, but it was possible to get at them 
sufficiently to fill the space C with a mixture of iron filings and sal ammo- 
niac, well rammed into place, forming a solid block of iron cement, thus 
giving a full bearing for the collar and truss, without the difficulty of taking 
out the walls of the building and the risk of disturbing the trusses. 

Yours truly, CONSTABLE Bros. 

[ We regard such contributions as the above as exceedingly valuable, 
and hope to receive more of such from architects when peculiar problems 
in construction come within their practice or observation—EpIToRS 
INLAND ARCHITECT. } 
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Mosaics. 


THERE is a good demand for first-class draftsmen on the Pacific coast. 
Architect C. E. Apponye, 25 North Spring street, Los Angelos, Cali- 
fornia, wants two good men. 

Epwarp D. ApAms, a New York banker, has raised $100,000 by sub- 
scription, which he hopes to make $200,000, for the erection of a large 
building and gallery for instruction in art and the founding of an American 
salon, It is a worthy undertaking, and ought to succeed. 

Tue Star Steam Heater Company, of Mt. Joy, Pa., addresses the 
plumbers and steamfitters of the country, through the medium of a circular 
letter, calling their attention to the special merits of their improved Star 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters, which is meeting with unqualified success 
wherever it has been introduced. The claims of the company for their 
magazine heater are presented logically, and are worthy of careful con- 
sideration by builders. . 

Tue illustrated catalogue of Edwin Louderback & Co., of Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of sliding blinds, Venetian blinds, window screens and 
shades, and also of combination blinds, is received. Illustrations of Hill’s 
sliding blinds are given, and particular attention is called to the Philadel- 
phia Venetian blinds, manufactured by Louderback & Co. An experience 
of twenty-five years in the manufacture of these and similar fixtures, with 
special and improved machinery, is a guarantee of first-class work, and 
their ability to forward them at a minimum cost. 


FASHION and wealth create new industries. It is only recently that the 
industry of architectural brasswork has acquired large proportions. Now 
our public buildings and residences are incomplete without artistic brass- 
work. Chicago has at once jumped to the first rank in this industry, and 
some of the most important contracts in the country have been intrusted to 
Chicago firms. ‘The Union Brass Works are at present busily engaged in 
manufacturing the bronze stairway for the United States Custom House at 
Baltimore. To give some idea of the extent of the contract it may be 
mentioned that there are five hundred balusters at $13 apiece, and twenty- 
three newels at $300 each, and the total amount is over $11,000; the 
same company is furnishing a large counter for the Dakota Loan and 
Trust Co., of Watertown, Dakota, which, when completed, will be probably 
the finest counter in the country. ‘There are fifty-four feet at $76 a foot, or 
nearly $4,000. With the bronze work on ihe American Bank, of Kansas 
City, and other large contracts the Union Brass Works cannot complain of 
dull times. 

IN-older countries the general use of hardwood lumber is taken as a 
matter of course. But little more than ten years since it would have been 
hard to find a firm in Chicago doing business in hardwood lumber exclu- 
sively, except perhaps for use in the manufacture of furniture. ‘Today 
this is entirely changed. No house of any pretentions is erected that has 
not more or less hardwood trimming, and usually in the entire trimming as 
well as the floors nothing but hardwood is introduced, This is not altogether 
because the architectural taste has changed, but largely because many of 
the hardwoods, such as maple, ash, oak, and even cherry, can be furnished 
dressed for less money than the same grade of soft pine can be obtained. 
One firm, and probabiy the largest in the line in the West, Hayden Bros., 
have a yard covering six acres of ground, in which there is nothing but 
hardwood lumber. ‘The yard is centrally located, with ample track facili- 
ties, and within it is piled over six million feet of hardwood lumber of all 
descriptions. Sheds are built for the storage of fine mahoganies, etc . and 
large drying kilns enable the firm to deliver kiln dried lumber on short 
notice, and not only supply the local market, but ship to all parts of the 
country. 

Ir is always a satisfaction to call attention to a device of merit wherein 
the necessities of the people are met, especially home needs, and in this 
issue of this journal the attention of architects and the builders and owners 
of homes is called to a unique laundry stove and clothes dryer, manu- 
factured by the Chicago Laundry Dryer Company, which has proved to 
fill a long felt want among housekeepers wherever it has been introduced. 
The device comprises a stove and drying apparatus attached; the former 
furnishing every convenience necessary in a laundry stove, such as boiling 
the clothes, providing any desired quantity of hot water by a water-back 
system, and the heating of sadirons, the latter an apartment or addition 
in which the clothes are dried after washing by a constant current of 
heated air passing through, heated from the ordinary fire of the stove, and 
the whole at a minimum cost of fuel. Thus, in a very limited space, is 
furnished the most complete laundry outfit that has yet been offered to the 
public, so that whether the weather is stormy, or rainy, or the air is filled 
with dust, soot or smoke it matters little to the possessor of one of these, as 
the work can be done within doors without tumult or annoyance of any 
kind, be the washing large or small. It is only necessary to say that this 
laundry stove and dryer has been especially designed for residences, flats, 
apartment buildings, hotels and public institutions to recognize the field of 
adaptability covered by the originators and inventors. 

NOTHING in connection with architecture has developed more rapidly 
and with greater variety than modes for building ornamentation, interior 
and exterior. The strides from crudeness to perfection, when one stops to 
consider the first beginnings of many of the standard appliances and their 
present status is simply amazing. These remarks are inspired by the 
receipt of the fifth edition of Messrs. Bakewell & Mullins, of Salem, Ohio, 
illustrated catalogue of the various products of their extensive establish- 
ment for the manufacture of building ornamentation, in brass, copper and 
zinc, and which strikingly illustrates the assertion made at the outset of 
this article. Such architects, builders and metal workers who have not 
received this edition should procure a copy at once as they will find 
it a very treasure store of suggestions in house ornamentation that will 
challenge their highest ideas of novelty and beauty as well as of art. The 
illustrations are superbly produced, representing an almost infinite variety 
of details, for interiors and exteriors, ranging through the line of full length 
statuary, busts, animal figures, bas relief panels, spandrels, frieze pieces, 


cornices, blocks, quoins, garlands, festoons, brackets, consoles, medallions, 
heads and faces, capitals, rosettes, corbels, bracket leaves, mansard leaves, 
frieze and belt enrichments, panel ornaments, angle ornaments, gargoyles, 
scrolls, crestings, finals, etc., together with many specimens of spunwork. 
In point of fact, for artistic outlines and exquisite finishing, it would seem 
these manufacturers have reached the climax of perfection of metal furnish- 
ings, and have provided in advance for any probable emergency. 


Building Outlook. 
OrFice oF THE INLAND ARCHITECT, } 
Cuicaco, Ill., October 8, 1887. 5 

The building activity continues unabated in nearly all the larger towns and cities of 
the United States. Enterprise has not taken any relation as yet at the rumors which 
have checked activity in one or two other directions. Architects and builders have an 
abundance of work in sight for the winter and spring. The probabilities are that the 
same activity will continue throughout all the next year. There are some reasons to be 
considered why less building will be done. Low wages and cheap material have always 
stimulated enterprise; high wages and dear material have, after a certain time, checked 
enterprise. The cost of building at this time is very little, if any, more than a year or 
eighteen months ago, Nearly all kinds of building material remain where they were, 
and the demand for houses, shops, factories and for mechanical power is on the increase. 
Railway construction is being pushed as rapidly as labor or material can push it, It is 
very true that a number of important enterprises have been for the present dropped. 
These enterprises may be taken up within thirty or sixty days or perhaps not until next 
spring. It is estimated on good authority that there are 39,000 miles of road projected 
which will be built during the next two years. The distribution of the population 
throughout the West and South is the strongest guarantee that house, shop and mill 
building will be prosecuted next year with as much vigor as it has been this year. 
Diversification of our industries is advancing at a very rapid rate, and is laying the 
foundation for permanent activity. The report of building operations from states east 
and west shows that a larger amount of work has been done this year than last. All of 
the houses built have been promptly and well rented. Houses have sold rapidly at good 
prices. ‘There is still a demand for more room, and as long as this demand exists we can 
rest assured that building enterprise will not abate. The New England states have had 
an exceptionally busy time in manufacturing, and there has been a steady extension of 
mill and shop capacity. This has been followed by an unusual degree of activity, house 
building throughout the middle states and our advices are to the effect that more house 
and mill building has been done this year than ever. It is also stated on good authority 
that a minimum amount of work is projected for next year. ‘The mills of New York and 
Pennsylvania are all crowded with orders ranging from one month to six ahead. The 
ship yards on the Delaware have more work in hand than they have had for years. 
The boat yards along the lakes are also crowded with orders. The car works through- 
out the interior are unable to accept all the orders proffered. This general condition of 
vigorous activity 1s almost a sure guarantee that the coming year will be an exceptional 
one. ‘The only possibility of disaster is to be found in a stringency in the money market. 
We have an assurance that the government will do all in its power to aid us whena 
stringency is threatened. It is to be regretted that our financial system is in need of 
government aid at any time. The population throughout the West within the past two 
years is developing in the markets, and is equalizing the productive points between 
manufacturing and agriculture. Low prices have prevailed, but enterprise has not been 
discarded. New schemes are constantly coming up calling for more money, more 
material and more labor. This year’s railroad mileage will probably reach eleven to 
twelve thousand miles. Locomotive building will exceed last year’s output by fifteen 
per cent. Productive capacity is being extended very rapidly and in the opinion of 
many too rapidly for permanency. No serious question divides the sentiments of the 
people, and no threatening obstacle stands in the way of our progress. With an abund- 
ance of cheap building material, with an abundance of iron, steel, hardware, lumber, 
coal and all that goes into building and manufacturing, we could not anticipate any 
serious falling off in the demand or break up of the confidence which has been growing 
steadily for three or four years past. The labor question may and probably will give 
employers a great deal of trouble in the future, but boards of arbitration have been 
established in different cities, and they are rendering good service. Employers them- 
selves are more united than ever, and are standing like their workmen, shoulder to 
shoulder for their mutual protection 


Synopsis of Building News. 


Arkadelphia, Ark.— Architect B J. Bartlet, of Little Rock, has pre- 
pared plans for the Ouachita Baptist College, 74 by 90 feet, three stories, brick; 
estimated cost, $15,0co; contract will be let about October 15. 

Baldwin, Kan.— Architect Geo. P. Washburn, of Ottawa, reports: For 
School Board, two-story brick and stone school building, 60 by 78 feet; cost, $10,000; 
under way; Geo. Miller, contractor. 


Batesville, Ark.— Architect B. J. Bartlet, of Little Rock, has prepared 


plans for Mr. Hanaford, for a frame dwelling, to cost $3,5co; contract not let. 

Boone, Towa.— Architect F. D. Hyde, of Dubuque, reports: For Catholic 
Church, two-story brick school and sisters’ residence, 47 by 47 feet; cost, $7,000; plans 
in preparation. 

Burlingame, Kan.— Architect J. G. Haskell, of Topeka, reports: Masonic 
Hall, 50 by 65 feet ; cost, about $5,000; projected ; contract not let. 

Chicago, Ohio.— Architect H. C. Lindsay, of Zanesville, has prepared plans 
for a brick, stone and terra-cotta school house, slate roof; cost, $15,coo. 

Chicago, Tll.—Architect A. Bessler, reports: For Dr. Frank McCormick 
three-story brick and stone building, 22 by 56 feet; cost, $4,800; under way. For Frank 
Senft, two-story brick and stone building, 24 by 70 feet ; cost, $5,400; under way. For 
Charles Schroeder, two-story frame, 22 by 48 feet; cost, $3,500. For Jacob Schultz, 
three-story and basement flats, 22 by 68 feet ; cost, $5,600. For S. Kerwin, three-story 
flats, 21 by 58 feet; cost, $4,000. For Henry Hoppe, two-story store and flat, 25 by go 
feet ; cost, $7,000. For Christ Menks, two-story flats, 22 by 48 feet; cost, $3,500 ; two- 
story and basement flat building, 22 by 56 feet; cost, $4,500. For Mrs. M. A. Egan, 
two-story and basement tenements, 22 by 62 feet; cost $3,800. For J. P. Werner, three- 
story store and dwelling, 25 by 43 feet; cost, $6,300. For Elwood & Nitz, two story 
store and dwelling, 48 by 75 feet; cost, $10,000. For John Riordan, three-story tene- 
ment, 22 by 66 feet; cost, $4,200. For Frank Wozeschki, two-story store and flats, 22 
by 79 feet; cost, $4,500. For Frank Kudra, two-story flats, 22 by 58 feet; cost, $4,000. 
For Andrew Muehlhausen, two-story store and dwelling, 24 by 67 feet; cost, $4,800; 
also several less important buildings. 

Architect Fred Keltenich reports: For Adolph Metzger, two-story brick store and 
flat, 24 by 66 feet; cost, $5,850. For Henry Wolf, three-story store and flat building, 
25 by 78 feet; cost, $8,500. For S. Granick, four-story store and flats, 25 by 80 feet ; 
cost, $12,300. For Weber Wagon Company, at Auburn Junction, wagon works plant ; 
cost, $82,000. For William Stoltz, four-story and basement carriage factory ; cost, 
$18,000. 
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Architect F. R. Shock reports: For Mrs. C. M. Brooks, three-story store and on 
25 by 84 feet; cost, $7,000. For Austin Library Association; two-story library, hall, ete. 
7o by 130 feet ; cost, $25,000. For B. Crane, two-story summer cottage, 40 by 65 feet: 
cost, $25,000. For J. J. Lindman, three-story stone front residence ; cost, $12,000. F or 
F. R: Millard two-sto ry flats, 25 by 72 feet ; cost, $6,009. For Mr. Fit srald, two-story 
residence; cost, $5,000. For H. F. Frink, two-story cottage at Austin; cost, $4,000. 
For M. Baily, two-story cottage at Oak Park ; cost, $4,000. For Mrs. Shock, two-story 
cottage at Austin; cost, $4,000. 

Architects Froman & Jebson report: For George W. Ferris, two-story dwelling, 
22 by 44 feet; cost, $4,000. For O. Allen, two ig dwelling ; cost, $8,000. 

Architect L. G. Halberg reports: For B. F. Felix, three-story residence; cost, 
$20,000. 

Architects —— oke & Burnham report: For William Hill, two three-story dwell- 
ings; cost, $20,0c 











Architect C. oO. Hansen reports: For P. Christenson, three-story stores and flats ; 
cost, $14,000. 

Architect L. G. Halberg reports: For John Erickson, three-story store and flats ; 
cost, 000. 


‘Architect Austin Moody reports: For W. H. Davis, six-story warehouse, 75 by 100 
feet ; cost, 

Architects Holabird & Roche report: For J. R. Walker, two-story residence, 32 
by 80 feet ; cost, $11,000, 

Architect P. W. Ruehl reports: For Louis Schafer, three-story flats, 48 by 56 feet; 
cost $10,0.0. For J. Ebner, three-story store and flats, 26 by 78 feet; cost $9,500. 

Architect L. Martens reports: For J. F. Smith, two two story dwellings; cost 
$10,000. 

Architect J. H. Carpenter reports : For Proctor & Wood, four three-story dwellings; 
cost $30,000. 

Architects Schaub & Berlin report: For F. Koepke, two-story flats ; cost $6,000. 

Architect C. M. Palmer reports: For J. S. Barnes, three-story dwelling ; cost 
$12,000. 

Architect Henry F. Starbuck reports: For E. C. Day, three-story dwelling ; cost 
$7,000. ° 
Architect G. Thiele reports: For J. Krewer, three-story flats ; Lost $8,000. 

Architects William Strippleman & Co. report: For C. Thielman, two-story flats ; 
cost $6,000. 

Architect A. Woerner reports: For J. P. Prehler, two-story flats ; cost $4,000. 

Architect John F. Warner reports: ‘lhree-story flat building, 72 by 100 feet; cost 
35,000. 

Architects Burling & Whitehouse report: For Mrs. F. Rand, two-story flats, 42 by 
70 feet ; cost $7,000, 

Architect F. L. Lively reports: For J. L. Patterson, three-story store and fl ats, 100 
by 72 feet; cost $50,000. For H. H. W a two-story and basement residence 
$15,000. 

Architect H. R. Wilson reports: For James A. Landen, eleven dwellings, to cost 
$50,000. 

Chouteau Springs. MWo.— Architect C. B. Lakin, of Kansas City, reports: 
For Stegner Investment Co., four-story frame hotel building, 100 by g8 feet, closets and 
baths, stained glass, steam heat, hardwood finish and tiling, electric bells, speaking 
tubes, etc.,, wood mantels, water power, passenger elevator ; cost, $25,coo. 

Cincinnati, O.—Reported by Mr. Lawrence Mendenhall: I do not remember 
of ever having given your readers any figures showing the business done in several 
branches of the building interests. This ‘month I take pleasure in presenting figures 
taken from the annual report of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, compiled by Col. 
Sidney D. Maxwell, its superintendent: Brick, $759,000; building materials, exclusive 
of brick and stone, $3,875,000; carpentering, $3,617,935; cement, lime and plaster, 
$85,640; cement felting, $15,000; galvanized and sheet iron, $931,000; glass, stained and 
ground, $28,000; iron, wrought, $849,000; lightning rods, $150,000; locks, $500,000; man- 
tels and grates, $530,000; painting, $874,914; plastering, $355,000; roofing materials, 
$328,144; stair building, $137,460. By the trouble (strikes) in the spring, it can be 
safely estimated that there was a loss of $500,000 to all concerned. It is about time 
that the average mechanic was finding out that strikes have a disastrous reflex action, 
and that more is lost than is gained. 

The bids for our expo ition building have been laid over for consideration two weeks. 
There is not much to report in the way of building news, but ‘‘ suchas I have 
unto thee.” 

Architect J. W. McLaughlin is busy on the working drawings and details of one of the 
exposition buildings. He has also —— plans for a beautiful stone residence of thirteen 
rooms for Sol. P. Kineon, Esq.; : Ct 000; tiling will be used for roof. The 
First National Bank building x is progre paclio and when completed will be a great addition 
to our city. It is being built of red granite, the solid extension being indicative of the 
bank’s strength financially. I consider this Mr. McLaughlin’s che/d’auvre in the way 
of office buildings. 

Architect Wm. Martin Aikin is moderately busy, and has prepared plans for a 
beautiful residence of fourteen rooms for Arthur M. Stem. The first story will be of 
brick, and the second and third stories of shingles. He has also prepared plans for addi- 
tions to the residence of David Sinton, one of our millionaires. ‘The residence is quite a 
historical one, having been built in 1817, when Cincinnati was an infant in swaddling 
clothes. Mr. Sinton bought it from Nicholas Longworth, and the interior, old-fashioned 
as it was, indicated ease and wealth in its furnishing. 

Architect A.O Elzner has prepare d plans for residence for Geo. PohIman, containing 
twelve rcoms, to be built of brick and timber ; cost $7,000. The Western Germ: n B: ink 
building, designed by him, and built of Lake Super ior ssandston is certainly an addition 
to the many office and bank bu ildings of our city recent! ; erected. 

Architect Henry E. Siter has prepared plans and the ground is broken for a new 
building for the Third National Bank. It will bea truly beautiful structure, three stories 
high, built of Amherst sandstone, with brown Ashland trimmings 

The safe ¢ leposit vaults will be very complete and commodious. Mr. Siter has been 
very successful in obtaining several contracts for bank buildings, everyone of which shows 
careful study and reflects credit upon him 

Architects C rapsey & Brown report: For A. McNeill, a frame dwelling of eight 
rooms, shingle sides and slate roof; cost $5,000; contract let "Miss Lizzie , Thorne, a 
brick and shingle residence of ten rox MS ; shingle sides and slate roof; cost $9,c00; 
contract let; Dr. T. A. Reamy,a brick dwelling of twelve rooms, with part hardwood 
finish ; slate roof; cost fro,oco, W. J Haldemann, Glendale, Ohio, a shingled resi- 
dence of ten rooms, with slate roof; cost $7,000; contract let . This firm has had their 
time well employed, and deservedly so, too, and have several plans on the boards now, 
notin condition to report. 

Detroit. Mich.—Present condition and outlook excellent. Prices of labor 
unchanged from last report. 

Architect R. F. Brooks reports: For M. T. Billings, block of three-story flats, 80 
by 50 feet, brick and stone; cost $12,000; under way; Wm. Sirloff, builder 
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Architects Hess & Raseman report; For L. W. Barrie, two-story b vias and stone 
dwelling, 22 by 56 feet; cost, $3,000; under way; M. Blay, build For R. C. 
Faulconer, three-story brick and stone dwelling, 45 by 75 feet, slate vol: cost $11,000; 
Clark & Vinton, builders. For Perrin Bros., three two-story stores and dwellings, 80 by 
60 feet, brick and stone : cost $10,coo; under way; M. Blay, builder. 

Architect Robert Parsons reports: For Mrs. L. Mitchell, three-story brick and 
stone dwelling, 22 by 66 feet ; cost $4,700; under way; Thos. Fairbairn, builder. 

Architects Donaldson & Meier report: For Mrs. Lynn Stoward, two-story dwell- 
ing, 39 by 52 feet, brick and stone; cost $5,00« 

Architects Scott & Co. report: For fire department, two-story brick and stone 
engine house, 50 b feet; cost $11,287; Topping & Fisher, builders. 

Architect Gordon W. Lloyd reports : For Detroit Homeopathic Association, four- 
story hospital building, 100 by 165 feet, brick and stone, slate roof; cost $80,000; Alex. 
Chapoton, Jr., mason; Clark, Vinton & Co., carpenters ; Lane Bros., plumbers. 

Architects Mason & Rice report: For A. L. Stephens, two story barn, 28 by 40 
feet, brick and stone, slate roof; cost $4,000; Spitzley Bres., builders. 

Architect Mortimer L. — report For James Scott, two-story stone dwelling, 
23 by 82 feet, slate roof; cost $8,000; Patrick Dee, builder. 

Geo. W, Orren is building a two-story brick and stone dwelling, 39 by 43 feet, slate 
roof ; cost $7,000. 

E. H. Durand is building five frame dwellings, 22 by 82 feet; cost $5,000. 

H. S. Peoples is building two two-story brick stores and ¢ dwellings , 40 by 60 feet; 
Cost $8 ,c0o. 

Henry Ohrens is building sixteen one-story frame cottages, 20 by 44 feet; cost 
$9,000. 

Architects Van Leyen & Preston report: For East Detroit and Grosse Point Rail- 
way Company, one-story electric light power buildings, 40 by roo feet, and car house 30 

















by 100 feet, brick and frame; under way; Perrin & McKinney, carpenters; Henry 
Carew, mason. For Milo Schaffer, two-story frame dwelling; cost $2,500; Peter 
McDougall, builder. 

Leo Scheible is bui'ding a one-stery German Catholic church, 44 by go feet, frame; 
cost $5,700. 

Andrew McEuhill is building two two-story frame dwellings, 28 by 46 feet; cost 
$5,600. 

""" A, Lewis is building a two story brick and stone store and dwelling, 22 by 45 feet; 
Cost $3,000. 

John Patterson is building a two-story frame store, hall and dwelling, 40 by 60 feet ; 
cost 83, ooo, for John A. German, 

Diehl is building a two-story frame barn, 47 by 137 feet, fur the Fort street Rail- 
way Company cost $3,1 

. H. Scovel is building for Wm. Baxter, two-story brick and stone dwelling, 40 by 
54 aa ; also barn; cost $5,000. 

E. Nuopenan is building for himself a block of four three-story brick and stone 
dwellings, 89 by 42 feet; cost $10,0c0, 

George H. Hammond is building g six one-story and three two-story frame cottages, 
24 by 4o feet; cost $6,000, 

During the month of August permits were issued for new buildings, to cost $273,137. 
For alterations, etc., to cost $29,875. ‘Total, $313,012. 

Dubuque, Iowa.— Architect F. D. Hyde reports; For Dubuque Boat Club, 
two-story frame boat and club house, 40 by 60 feet; cost, $2,000; plans in preparation. 

El Paso, Tex.— Architects Stewart & Carpenter report: Outlook good; boom 
anticipated this fall. For H. W. Myar, three-story brick, stone and terra-cotta opera 
house building, 106 by 134 feet, lincrusta walton decorations ; seating capacity 1,500; 
cost, $60,000; under way; Chas. Frim, builder. For Wells, Fargo & Co., three-story 
bank and express building, 66 by 43 feet, with a two-story L, 40 by 70 feet, pressed 
brick, stone and terra-cotta ; cost, $20,000; to be commenced December 1; contract not 
let. For W. J. Glenn, two-story brick store ; cost, $3,050; to be commenced October 1. 

Englewood, Ill.— Architect H. Boehme, of Joliet, Ill., reports: For C. R. 1. 
& P.R. R. Co., passenger depot; cost, $2,500; under way. 

Galveston, Tex.—Architect N. J. Clayton reports: In giving the list of 
building work now in my office in your last issue, Mr. Geo. Sealy’s residence was inad- 
vertently stated as one of my buildings. 1 wish to correct this clerical error and to say 
that Iam the superintendent of construction for Messrs. McKim, Meade & White, of 
New York, who are the architects of this building 

Greensburg. Kan.—Architect A. J. Ashley, of Hutchinson, reports: Two- 
story school building, brick and stone; estimated cost $10,000; plans just completed. 

Hutehinson, Kan.—Architect A. B. Howatt reports: For Mr. Brown, 
three-story stone store and office building, 50 by 150 feet; cost $35,000; nearly 
completed. 

Architect A. Le Belle reports: The Valley State Bank building, 75 feet front, three 
stories, pressed brick front ; cost $40,000; under way. For Mr. Woodward, three-story 
store -uilding, 100 feet front; pressed brick front, stone trimmings ; cost $30,000; foun- 
dation under way. Also three two- story brick stores, for Messrs. Wislar, Hyde & 
Clymer ; cost $10,0co each. 

Architect A. B. Howatt reports : For Mr. Handy, brick business block ; cost $10,000, 

Architect A. Le Belle reports: For F. Hyde, brick business block ; cost $8,000; C 
Richardson, builder. For J. W. Crow, two brick business blocks; cost $16,coo; G. 
Shears and H. Metcalf, builders. 

C. Richardson is building a brick business block for H. Walker. 


Independence, Mo.—Architects Nier, Hogg & Byram, of Kansas City, 
report: For J. Mott, three-story store building, 50 by 160 feet; pressed brick, stone and 
terra-cotta trimmings ; cost $20,000; plans in preparation. For W.A. Findley, D.D., 
two-story residence, 52 by 85 feet; pressed brick, cutstone and terra-cotta trimmings, all 
modern improvements ; cost $20,000; plans in preparation. 

Joliet, El.—Architect H. Boehme reports: Outlcok good. For Wade & 
Clement, two-story and basement stone and brick store building , cost $5,000; under 
way; John wr builder. For David Weaver, addition to -_— ; cost $2,500; John 


Taylor, builder. For Joseph Stevens, double store ; ; cost $3,000; P. B. Bannon, builder 
For Thomas Surple, dwelling ; cost $2,000. For Sisters of St ie stone addition 
to hospital building ; cost $6,000; underway. Also nine depot buildings at various points 
on the line of the C. R. I PLR ; cost $20,5 0; all under way. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Architect C. B. Lakin reports: For P. W. Powers, two- 
story residence, 32 by 59 feet; pressed brick, cutstone and redwood shingles, slate roof, 
galvanized iron cornices, c losets and bath, staine d glass, hot-air heat, wood mg inte ls, hi ard- 
wood finish and tiling, electric bells, speaking tubes: etc.; cost $10,000. For P. W 
Powers, two-story residence, 36 by 60 feet; first story pressed brick, with cutstone trim- 
mings; second story slated ; galvanized iron cornices, slate roof, closets anc! bath ; stained 
glass, hot-air heat, wcod mantels, hardwood finish and tiling, electric bells, speaking 
tubes, etc.; cost $10,0co. For M. S. Tyler, two two-story residences, 35 by 70 feet; 
pressed brick, cutstone trimmings, g alvanized iron cornice s, slate roof, closets and baths, 
stained glass, hot-air heat, hardwood finish and tiling, wood mantels, electric bells, 
speaking tubes, etc. ; cost $10,000 each. For M.S. Tyler, block of four-story brick and 
stone residences, 225 by sofeet; slate and felt roof, galvanized iron cornices, iron beams, 
etc.; closets and baths, stained glass, hot-air heat, hardwood finish and tiling, electric 
bells and speaking tubes ; cost $80,000. 

Architects Nier, Hogg & Byram report: For United Presbyterian Society, pressed 
brick church bi tilding, 74 ‘by 71 feet, stone and terra-cotta trimmings ; cost $20,000 
under way. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the exposition, held September 18, Mr. 
T. R. Tinsley, ex-city superintendent of buildings, was appointed to relieve Architect F. 
J. W. Hart in the superintending of the construction and completion of the building. 


La Salle, Tl—Architect H. Boehme, of Joliet, reports: For Sisters of St. 
Francis, St. Mary’s Hospital building ; cost $20,coo; contracts not let. 


Lindsburg. Kan.—Architect A. J. Ashley, of Hutchinson, reports ; For Union 
Hotel Company, three-story brick and stone hotel building; cost $12,800; Levi 
McCash, contractor, McPherson, Kansas. 

L Angeles, Cal.—Architects J. N. Preston & Son report: Present condition 
is good, with a large amount of work projected, which will certainly be performed if suf- 
ficient mechanics are obtainable and we do not have more strikes. For San Gabriel 

Valley Land and Water Company, three-story frame hotel building, 172 by 109 feet; cost 
$50,c00; under way; John Rebman, builder. For H. H. Markham, two one-story 
frame dwe lings, 30 by’ 38 feet, at E ast San Gabriel; cost $2,500 each; under way; Jas. 
H. Barry, builder. For Mark G. Jones, two-story frame dwelling, 30 by 58 feet : cost 
$6,500; under way; Jas. H. Barry, builder. For Bradley & Raymond, two-story frame 
store building, 50 by 80 feet, tin roof; cost $5,000; projected. For G. Gilchrist, one-story 
frame cottage, 28 by 36 feet; cost $2 ; projected. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Architects H. P. Schnetzsky & Co. have prepared plans 
for a $30,000 schoolhouse. 

a og Br, +. Architects Nier, Hogg & Byram, of Kansas City, Missouri, 
report; For I. F., two-story brick and stone hall building, 50 by 8 io feet : cost 
i Chirk: bo Babe tor; work to be commenced at once. 

Mobile, Ala.—Architect James H. Hutchisson reports: Outlook very good 
For IT’. Guesnard, two-story frame tenement house, 60 by 72 feet; cost $6,000; J. P 
Emrich & Son, builders. For Mrs. T. Dolan, two- story frame cottage, 50 by 68 feet 
cost $3,900; Wm. O. Pond & Sons, builders. For E. G. Dreaper, two- story frame 
dwelling, 29 by 72 feet; cost $3,600; Wm. O. Pond & Sons, builders. Also several less 
important buildings, ranging from $1,200 to $3,000 each; all under way. 

Morehead, Minn.—Architect J. W. Stevens, of St. Paul, has prepared plans 
for a new high school building to be erected in this city. 

New Corporations.—The Grano-Metallic Stone Co., of Jersey City ; capital 
stock, $1,000,000; John Henry Bryant, London, Eng., Richard Irvin, Jr., John J. 
McCook, Robe rt Bliss, 30 West Fifty-eighth stre et, New York City, and Orestes Cleve- 
land, incorporators. The Howard & Sprague Heater Co., of Syracuse, N. Y.; capital 
stock, $50, 000 Chas. D. pane Chas. H. Sprague, Robert Van Keuren, Bradford 
Kennedy and we C. Stearnes, incorporators. The Hohenstein Manufacturing Co. 
of Elizabeth, N. J., to manufacture steam heaters ; capital stock, $100,000; Theo. F. 
Meeker, Geo. M. Morrell and Geo. M. Ross, incorporators. The Schreiner ¢ dil Heating 
Co., of Chicago ; capital stock, f10,000; J. Henry French, Joseph B. Ke eler, 608 Wash- 
ington boulevard, and Thomas A. Banning, incorporators. The Standard Lime & Stone 
Co., of Point Marblehead, O.; capital stock, $75,000; W. A. Gamble, J. O. Sloan, W. 
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A Jac kson, J.C. Zollinge r, iyson Gager and H. O. Docker, incorporators. 
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Olathe, Kan.—Architect Geo. P. Washburn, of Ottawa, reports: For State of 
Kansas, three-story and basement brick and stone deaf and dumb institute, 104 by 160 
feet, tin roof; cost $60,000; under way; Geo. W. Goodlander, of Fort Scott, contractor. 
For F. R. Ogg, frame dwelling, 36 by 50 feet ; cost $5,500; under way: S. C. Pettigrew, 
builder. For J. W. Parker, frame dwelling, 28 by 20feet; cost $1,500; under way. 

Architect C. B. Lakin, of Kansas City, Mo., reports: For H. L. Burgess, two-story 
frame residence, 34 by 69 feet; closets and bath, stained glass, hot-air heat, hardwood 
finish and tiling, wood mantels, electric bells, speaking tubes, etc.: cost $7,000. 


Ottawa, Kan.—Architect Geo. P. Washburn reports: For First National 
Bank, three-story brick and stone building, 26 by go feet ; cost $16,000; under way. For 
S. B. Rohrbi . gh, three-story brick and stone bus.ness block, 50 by 110 feet; cost $20,000 ; 
under way. For L. Sh amer, ee brick and stone business block, 50 by 60 feet : 
cost $8,000; under way. For W. C. Alle n, three-story brick and stone business block, 
»5 by 50 feet; cost $7,500; at od way. For A. F. Sharp, three-story brick and stone 
printing house, 25 by 70 feet; cost $7,500. For S. G. Norris, three- -story brick and 
stone business block, 25 by 100 feet; cost $8,000; under way. For H. F. Sheldon, three- 
story brick and stone ‘business block, 25 by 70 feet ; cost $7,000; under way. For Tom 
Pickrell, three-story brick and stone business bloc k, 50 by 80 feet ; cost $8,500; contract 
not let. For Geo. P. Washburn, two-story brick and stone office building, 25 by 50 
feet; cost $4,500; under way. Also a number of dwellings and business houses not 
enumerated, and work in c-her places, 


Paolo, Kan.—Architect Geo. P. Washburn, of Ottawa, reports: For H. C. 
Jones, remodeling brick and stone business house, 65 by too feet; cost $5,000; J. H 
Petty, contractor. For T. M. Hobson, two-story brick and stone business house, 50 by 
65 feet; cost $5,500; M. Baer, builder. For S. Baker, two-story frame dwelling, 34 by 
40 feet; cost $4,000; under way. 


Pleasanton, Kan.—Architect Geo. P. Washburn, of Ottawa, reports: For S. 
Blue, two-story frame dwelling, 36 by 52 feet; cost $4,500; under way; R. Kennedy, 
builder. 

Parsons, Kan.—Architect Geo. P. Washburn, of Ottawa, reports: Frame 
church, 52 by 72 feet ; cost $8,00>; contract not let. 

Savannah, Gia.—Architects Fay & Eichberg report: For Meinhard Bros, & 
Co., brick store building ; cost $30,000; Henry Bartlett, contractor. For John L. Ham- 
mond, brick residence; cost $30,0co: B. R. Armstrong, mason; Henry Bartlett, car- 
penter; Robert Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, O., interior finish. For Lewis Kz 1y- 
ton, brick and terra-cotta residence ; cost $25,000; John R. Eason, contractor. 


Springfield, EI.—Architect Geo. H. Helmle reports: Very little new work 
being done. For Miss Cora Burkhart, two-story frame cottage, 34 by 52 feet; furnace 
heat, stained glass, wood mantels ; cost $3,600; plans completed. For E. H. Helmle, 
two-story frame « cottage, 32 by 54 feet; furnace heat, stained glass, wood mantels, etc.; 
cost $4,000.; under way; J. L Powell, builder. For J. O. Humphrey, two-story and 
attic colonial cottage, 36 by 54 feet; cost $5,000; drawings under way. For Miss Lou 
Frennan, two-story and attic colonial cottage, 36 by 56 feet; cost $4,500; drawings 
under way. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Archiiect George Bergmann reports: Present condition and 
outlook medium. For Andrew Foos, three “story and basement brick and stone tene- 
ment, 117 by 38 feet; galvanized iron cornice, tin roof; cost, $30,000 ; projected ; Kohl- 
mann, builder. For A. Stathel, two- story brick and stone reside nce, 24 by 42 feet; cost 
$5,000; Dannecker Bros. , builde -rs. For Leonard Ayd, three-story brick business build- 
ing, 40 by 64 feet, presse .d brick and stone front ; galvanized iron cornices ; cost $12,000 ; 
Frank Hofer, builder. For George Roeler, two- story frame residence, 22 by 40 feet ; cost 
$4,000; Klinkerfuss, builder. For Dr. C. C. Berkmann, three-story brick residence, 
6 by 46 feet; pressed brick and stone ; galvanized iron cornices, gravel roof; cost, 
%),000; Bassford, builder 

Architect Walter Iff reports: Dull at present; outlook good. For Hon. A. 
Be cae. ips mon, residence ; projected ; cost not estimated. For trustees St. John’s church, 
church building to cost $5,0 20; under way; Erickson, builder. For Chas. Groff, 
residence ; cost $18,000 ; under way. For N.E FF cov residence ; cost $10,000 ; under 
way. For H. H. Herbert, residence ; cost $6,000 For R. Franklin, residence; cost 
$5,000. For N. Rogers, residence; cost $5,000. For Dr. Hutton, residence; cost 
$5,000. For Dr. Parsons, residence ; cost $5,000. For John Rogers, Jr., residence ; 
cost $6,000. For Mr. Barber, residence ; cost, $4,000. For a syndicate, flat building ; 
Cost $25,000 ; projec ted 

Architect H. R. P. Hamilton reports: Prices steady ; not so much talk of new 
work as there has been. Outlook for next season is good. For Griggs Bros., four-story 
brick livery stable, 49 by 100 feet; pressed and molded _ brick and stone front ; cost 
$13,000; under way; A. Boesel, builder. For Geo. W. W entworth, two-story pressed 
brick and stone residence; hardwood finish; cost $9,000; under way; Zinck & 
Springer, builders. For H. W. Gutsche, three- -story store and flat buildizg g, 27 by 80 
feet ; brick and stone ; cost $7,500; under way; A. Boesel, builder, For J W. Nabers- 
berg, M. D., two-and-one-half-story frame residence ; cost $6,800; under way; A. 
Nippott & Bro., builders. For C. C. Herriott, D. D. , two- and-one-half-story frame resi- 
dence ; cost, $3, yoo ; stable, cost $900. For city of South St. Paul, five two-story brick 
and stone school buildings, 31 by 39 feet; cost $17,509; C. Zinck, builder. For South 
St. Paul Rapid Transit Co., .% -story brick motor- power building, 43 by 83 feet; hard- 
wood finish ; cost $4,700; R. Patterson, builder. For Mrs. Helen J. McCaine, two 
four-story brick and stone builc ao 33 by 60 feet ; cost $10,000; under way; John Nel- 
son, builder. Also several smaller jobs and several in prospect "for next year, the foun- 
dations of which may go in this fall. 

Architect E. S. Radcliffe reports : Indication good. Have several large buildings not 
yet ready to report. For Thos. Riley, two-and-one-half-story brick residence, 34 ‘by 56 
feet ; terra-cotta trimmings, slate roof; cost $16,000; contract not let yet. For city of St. 
Paul, brick and stone school building, 82 by 84 feet; slate roof; cost $29,740; Armit & 
Co., contractors. For city of St. Paul, brick and stone school building, 82 by 47 feet; 


slate roof ; cost $22,600; N. B. Rundell & Co., contractors. For Chamberlain & Brain- 
erd, bloc k of three- “story brick and stone stores, 60 by 75 feet ; cost $12,460; under way : 
M. McKay, contractor. For J. B. Hawley, frame residence, 32 by 54 feet ; cost $7,000 ; 
E.N. Armit & Co., builders. For W. B. Banks, block of tenements, 80 by 57 feet ; brick 
and stone, slate roof; cost $31,000. Also residence, 32 by 50 feet; cost $5,670; plans in 
preparation. 

Stillwater, Minmn.—Architect E.S. Radcliff:, of St. Paul, reports: For the 
state of Minnesota, stone solitary cell building, 57 by 64 feet ; cost $42,000 ; under way ; 
F. H. Lemmon & Co., contractors. 


Wichita, Kan.—Messrs. Robt. Spurgin & Co., real estate dealers, give an 
exhaustive report of the amount of building done in Wichita in 1887 up to Aug sust 27, 0 
which the following is a recapitulation: New brick and stone buildings, 73, valued at 
$1,675,000 ; new frame buildings, 33, valued at $40,000; important brick structures com- 
menced in 1886 not yet completed, 5, valued at $545,000; residences, $2,000, valued at 
$3,500,000 ; total, $5,760,009. This does not include any building not yet begun. The 
following are the more important buildings mentioned in the report that are not yet com- 
pleted, and have not been previously mentioned in this journal : 

Architects Dumont & Hayward: For Mrs. M. Zimmerly, four-story stone front 
block, 50 by 130 feet; cost $40,000; to be completed November 15; Wood, Brown & 
Isgrig, contractors. For W. P. Stein and others, three-story brick and stone block, 
100 by 109 feet ; cost $49,000; to be completed January 1, 1888; W. P. Stein contractor. 
For the Episcopal Church Society, stone church, 72 by 85 feet, seating capacity 900 ; cost 
$35,000; to be completed December 15. For J. N. Bayless and others, three-story brick 
and stone block, 150 by 100 feet ; cost $60,000; to be completed November 1 ; Steinmetz 
& Sullivan, masons; B. R. Downing, carpenter. Wichita University main building, 
three- -story brick, 79 by 100 feet, brick and stone; cost $30,000. 

Architect J. nc Crist: For if W. Lamb, three- -story brick and stone block, 30 by 100 
feet ; cost $12,000; to be completed December 15. For the Catholic Society, Diocesan 
building, main building, four-story brick and stone, 45 by 80 feet; cost $25,000; to be 
completed December 1. For Ben. Kelsch, two story and cellar brick and stone block, 
50 by 100 feet; cost $9,000; to be completed October 15. 

Architect Arthur Peabody : For Joseph Koenig, three-story brick and stone block, 
50 by 65 feet; cost $10,000; to be completed October 15; Joseph Brandt contractor. 
For Gilbert Plow Co.; one-story brick building, 60 by 280 feet, one-story brick building, 
6 by 150 feet, two two-story brick buildings, 35 by 35 feet; cost $15,009; to be com- 
pleted December 1. 

Architects C. W. Kellogg & Co: For C.C. Rushing, two-story brick and stone 
block, 125 by 60 feet ; cost $18,000; to be completed October 15. For H. Schweiter, 
four-story brick and stone block, 52 by 100 feet ; cost $27,000; to be completed January 
1, 1888. For Israel & Miars, five-story and basement brick block, 59 by 120 feet ; cost 
$35,000; to be completed December 1. 

Architect J. B. Legg: For Miller & Stowe, three-story brick and stone block, 75 by 
100 feet ; cost $20,000; to be completed December 15. For Blackwelder & Rouse, five- 
story brick and stone block, 140 by 120 fezt; cost $120,000 ; to be completed January 1, 
1885. 

Architect W. R. McPherson; For Oscar Smith and others, four-story stone front 
block, 100 by 120 feet ; cost $70,000 ; to be completed Decem 

Architects L. C. & W.M. Bulkley: For E. E. Cummings, three-story and basement 
brick and stone block, 5> by 120 feet ; cost $20,009; to be completed December 1. 

Architects Proudfoot & Bird: For City School Board, brick and stone building, 
72 by 73 feet ; cost $19,000 ; to be completed early in 1888. For D. A. Mitchell, three- 
story and basement brick and stone block, 50 by 109 feet ; cost $14,090 ; to be completed 
December 1. Garfield University (previously reported); cost $200,000; not yet com- 
pleted. For Rudolph Hatfield, two-story and cellar brick and stone block, 50 by Bo feet ; 
cost $8,000; to be completed October 15. For M. Stanton and others, two- -story and 
cellar brick and stone block, 175 by 85 feet ; cost $25,000; to be completed November 1 ; 
Taylor & Co., contractors. For John Garrison and R. E. Lawrence, two-story and 
cellar brick and stone block, 75 by 80 feet ; cost $12,000 ; to be completed November 1. 

Architects J. M. Gill &'Co.: For Pearce, Pollack & Home, three-story brick and 
stone block, 50 by 109 feet ; cost $17,009 ; to be completed October 15; Green & Thomas, 
contractors. For P. Getto, four-story ‘brick and stone block, 50 by 100 feet; cost 
40,000. 

' Architect W. M. Rapp repo-ts: For C. E. Rogers, three-story and basement brick 
and stone block, 50 by 140 feet; cost $15,000; to be completed November 15; Sullivan 
& Steinmetz, brick masons ; Bustle & Smith, stonework ; John Landis, carpenter. 

Architect J. V. Majors reports: For F. W. Whitlock, four-story stone front block, 
50 by 140 feet; cost $50,000; to be completed January ep 1888. For F. W. Whitlock, 
four-story granite front block, 25 by 137 feet; cost $25,000; to be completed December 1. 
For F. W. Whitman, four-story stone front block, 75 by 140 feet; cost $80,000; to be 
completed early in 1888. 

Architects Thompson & Terry report: John Bright University, main building, 
40 by 170 feet; four-story brick and stone ; cost $100,000; to be completed in 1888. For 
Mrs. L.C. Bird, two story and cellar brick and stone block, 50 by 80 feet ; cost $10,000 ; 
to be completed November 1 ; John Moore, contractor. 

Architect J. F. Long, of Chic: ago, reports: For C. R. I. & P. R. R., two-story 
brick and stone passenger depot, 36 by 122 feet; cost $20,000; to be completed October 
5; A. R. Link, contractor. 

The brick and stone church, 44 by 76 feet, for the Society of Friends, cost $10,000, 
will be completed December 1. 

The Burton Stock Car Company will complete their works January 1, 1888; cost 


$100,000 

The United States custom house and postoffice, 84 by 87 feet (W. A. Ritchie, super- 
intendent), will be completed in 1888; cost $150,000. 

Wyandotte, ines ~<denchient Geo. P. Washburn, of Ottawa, reports : For, 
the State of Kansas, three-story brick and stone blind asylum, 69 by 109 feet ; tin roof; 
cost $20,000; under way; J. W. Meyer, builder. 





ie Jackson Heat-Saving and Ventilating-Grate. 











COMBINED GRATE AND FURNACE. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, Nickel-Plate, 
Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass or Bronze. Largest rooms in coldest climates thoroughly 
heated. QOut-door air warmed by the heat wasted in ordinary grates, and introduced, pro- 
ducing perfect ventilation and equable temperature, without drafts. In use everywhere. 
Illustrated Catalogues. ‘ 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


50 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


THE HENRY DIBBLEK GO., Ghicago Agents, 


266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE. 


[VoL. X. No. 4 
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FETNA IRON WORKS 


Cor. Kingsbury and Ohio Sts., 
Cuicaco, Ic. 


CLARK, RAFFEN & CO., Proprietors. 


COLUMNS, WROUGHT IRON BEAMS, 
LINTELS, GIRDERS, 
SILLS, SHUTTERS, 
RAILINGS, GRATINGS, 


VAULT, SIDEWALK AND PLATFORM LIGHTS, 


And Every Description of 


Iron Work for Buildings. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Union Brass 
Architectural Works, 


+2——-GHIGAGO, ILL. 


BRASS AND BRONZE ARTIFICERS. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


IN RELATION TO 


STRUCTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL METAL Work. 





N. C. Hrinspacg, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 
W. R. Hinspacg, Sup’t of Construction. 


S. P. Ery, President. 
E. C. Extuis, Sec’y and Treas. 


The Minnesota Granite Co. 


SUPERIOR GRAY, RED AND BLACK 


=——GRANIT E== 


For Monumental, Architectural and Mural Work. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 














20 anD 22 West Po.Lk STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Polishing for Building and Monumental Work a specialty. 


Quarries at Hinsdale, St, Louis Co,, Minn, 














aa is the perfected form of portable Roofing, manufac- 
tured by us for the past twenty-seven years, and is now 
in use upon roofs of Factories, Foundries, Cotton Gins, 
Chemical Works, Railroad Bridges, Cars, Steamboat Decks, 
etc., in all parts of the world. 

Supplied ready for use, in rolls containing 200 square 
feet, and weighs, with Asbestos Roof Coating, about 85 
pounds to roo square feet. 

Is adapted for all climates and can be readily applied 
by unskilled workmen. Samples and Descriptive Price List 
free by mail. 





H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
H. W. Johns’ Fire and Waterproof Asbestos Sheathing, Build- 
ing Felt, Asbestos Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, Liquid 
Paints, Fireproof Paints, etc. WULCABESTON. 
Molded Piston-Rod Packing, Rings, Gaskets, 
Sheet Packing, etc. 


175 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. LONDON. 





Endolithic Marble Company 


DEALERS IN FANCY AND DECORATIVE 


MARBLES. 








These marbles, which have been so success- 
fully used in the East in many of the finest 
residences, office and public buildings, are now 

















permanently 
SHOW ROOMS: placed in this WESTERN 
125 Fifth Avenue. market. They OFFICE: 

WORKS: 

offer an oppor- aie 

337 E. 27th St. ‘ PP Commerce Building, 
NEW YORK. tunity for fin- CHICAGO. 
ish and color 











effect hitherto unattainable, except at great cost. 
The Endolithic marbles are, without doubt, the 
latest and best material for Floors, Dados, Friezes, 
Bathroom and Vestibule Walls, Mantel Facings 
and Hearths, etc. They can be decorated with 
any design in permanent colors below the surface 
of the marble, and polished. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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Smith's “Syphon Jet” Water Closet. 


c— 








[ STANDARD MFG..CO. 
SMITH’S 


SYPHON JET 
WATER CLOSET 









NO PLUG, NO PAN, NO VALVE, 
NO FOUL GAS CHAMBER. 





e 





closet that completely ejects its contents to the 
sewer without exhausting the accumulated foul gases 
from between double traps and discharging them 





POGCROCCO SC OO O00onnocOoD00nooOao: 








O 


~—"l 


a 
‘oh 








\ 
: HE greatest of all the syphons, and the only 


into the room through the flush-pipe to bowl. 


gas> A most alarming and convincing test 
that the so-called ‘‘ Syphon,” “‘ Pneumatic ”’ 
and “ Vacuum”’ closets are positively dan- 
gerous, and constantly emitting foul sewer- 
gases, can be made by putting a few drops 
of peppermint into the lower of their double 
traps, and noticing its pecular odor in the room 
after operating the closet. No closet with 
any claims for sanitary merit should do this. 


” 


closet is 
It requires 


This justly celebrated “Syphon Jet 
free from every danger of this kind. 
no double traps. 

These Syphon Closets are unquestionably the 
peer of any sanitary appliance known for the pur- 
pose used. They work admirably, and noiselessly 
in comparison to many on the market. ‘The water- 

seal of great depth can never be removed without 

a fresh supply to refill. 


Fully guaranteed when set accord- 


























| | | ing to directions. 
Price same as other closets of its 
class. 
For particulars and illustrated cir- 
culars, address, 


STANDARD 
M’r’c Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















And 44 CuirF St., NEW YORK. 

















THE IMPROVED FLORIDA 


STEAM HEATER 


‘The best and most complete House Heater in the world. 


Selt-feeding, automatic, portable and saves all expense of 


brick-work. 


Most economical. Carries steam from 10 to 12 


hours without attention. Compact. 14 sizes, from 4 to 6 feet 


| AGEN CIES FE . AS Ni WRC MONS Co.. Bt St. i oul 5, Mo. 


high. Anti-clinker grate, easily shaken, no dust. Sales larger 
than the combined sales of all reputable Steam Heaters. 


00 in ACTUA 


all giving the best in aw Estimate L USE, on appli 
cation. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Address 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERE MEG. C0., 


SOLE Wraetetits erwee AC 4 E N.Y. 
GENERAL (k ; jam 4 or 


a ROS. MFG. CO.,, ae ‘o, Il. 


ROBERTSON & CO. i” Md. 


TA 
AME . WOOD A CO., er alledelphia, Pa 








TEA 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION, BY 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


WATEHKR-TUBE BOILERS, 


107 Hope St., 


GLASGOW, 


99 A VALUABLE BOOK FOR EVERY 
STEAM USER AND ENGINEER. 


30 Cortlandt St, NEW YORK. 





TRADE x MARK. 


The “Star” Portland Cement Works. 


Toepffer, Grawitz & Co., Stettin, Germany, 


ESTABLISHED 1860, 


Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 barrels a 
year) to have the following Minimum Tensile Strength, 
if tested according to the official German regulations, on 
non-absorptive we 


~ | Minimum Breaking Strain. 
Days’ Persq. |PerEng. 
_test. centimetre sq. in. 


Neat ‘‘ Star’? Cement, 7 | 40 kilos. 1568. 9 Ibs 
do do 28 | 50 |711.1 
I — and 3 —* ard Sand 7 se 8 lara @ 
me \ao "* bee 
I Cument and 6 Standard Sand 6 | S53: © 
do do 28 to = lngeea ** 


Send for Testimonials, Pamphlet, Directions for Testing, 
etc. 
GUSTAV GRAWITZ, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 


Empirg WAREHOUSE Co., 204 Market St., Chicago, Ag’ts 





SWEZEY’S 
IMPROVED 


DUMB-WAITER, 
For DwELLINGs, 
With Automatic Catch. 


For Any Size of Shaft. 


GUARANTEED 





FOR ONE YEAR, 
M., B. SWEZEY, 


No. 120 20th Street, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 


ARCHITECTS, 


John Addison, Treat & Foltz. 
L.B, Dixon. C. P. Thomas. 
H.S. Jaffray. T.V.Wadskier. 
C. A. Alexander. Silsby & Kent. 
Wheelock & Clay. J. J. Flanders, 
Cobb & Frost. Aug. Feidler. 

H. T. Kley. Adler & Sulivan. 

Zaur & Hill. 3 S. Beemen. 
W.L. B. Jenney. P. W. And:rson. 
A.M. F. Colton. W. A. Furber, 
John N, Tilton, Otto Matz. 
Holabird & Roche. C.C. Miller. 
Francis Charnley. 

Edbrook & Burnham, 
Cass Chapman. 
H. L. Gay. 
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MODELER 





Carton Piere j 6 Interior tie 


302 Dearborn Street. 115 Fourth Ave. 
377 West North Ave. 
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Good Steam Heating 


SAVES YOUR HEALTH. 


Adapted to any kind of Fuel and any Climate. 
No Engineer or skilled labor is required. 


40of pues 


2247 


Largest Steaming Capacity. 


‘aSNOH WIBAA LHDIN ‘I1V Ue soatd s0}¥aF7 INO 


+i C. SIDNEY NORRIS & CO.%< 


WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Greatest Economy in Fuel. 


AGENTS 














*sq2uasafey PUY anSojvjv) pazvapsnpjyyT a 


Simplest in Construction. 


i 


: 
DupPLEX STEAM HEATER Co. 
MANUFACTURERS, UNDER FISKES PATENTS, 
No. 10 BARCLAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





RAYMOND’S 


Y 

Compressed Lead Sash-W eights, 
With Wrought and Malleable Iron Fastenings, 

The only Lead Weight made with Secure Fastenings. 


5) 







N 


GILNILVd 


SOLID. 


488) @Tludy 


COMPACT. 
NOISELESS. 














SMOOTH FINISH. 

Twice the heft of Iron. Occupy 
only half the space. No friction, 
No noise. Each Weight centered, 
making it hang perfectly true and 
plumb. Endorsed by all the lead- 
ing Architects and Builders. 

Prices no higher than the ordinary 
Cast Lead Weights, 

Send for Circular. 

Orders filled at sight. 


RAYMOND LEAD CO., 
Nos. 55 and 57 West Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





DRAFTSMEN! 


¥o oe o™ 


4 A 


a { J DIXGN'S truce S.M[e) 
Pe I z A/ 
} Ly 4 Px. Poa e 
Vin 
ei 


If your stationer does not keep them, it will pay you to 
send 16 cents in stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
of Jersey City, N. J., for samples ef their ‘“ Artist’s”’ 
Drafting Pencils. By mentioning this paper they will 
receive pencils worth double the money. 


ay 








=| NORRIS —==— 
Anti-Friction or Sell-Lubricating Pulley. 


ALIX AA ASVITG 


a 
. 


‘"ANOQ UYOd 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


>i{{ SEQDOTIVLYD) ANG AO ANO LNAAYH NOX sy ee 





No. 00454.—PaceE 45 IN CATALOGUE. 
WARRANTED to have LESS FRICTION than ANY PULLEY MADE. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 


176 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 





Mathematical 


I nstruments, 
And Supplies for 


ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS, 
SURVEYORS, 
DRAFTSMEN, Etc. 


Drawing and Tracing Papers, 
Tracing Linen, Triangles, 
T Squares, Etc. 


Particular attention is invited to our 
BLUE PROCESS PAPERS for 


making the ‘‘ Blue Sun Prints.’’ 





SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST SENT ON REQUEST. 


‘French Satin,” for Blue Prints. 


The above brand is an imported paper, specially adapted for this purpose, 
SSS PREPARED OR UNPREPARED. : = 


Our prepared papers are coated by machinery and are free from streakiness. 
Send for sample and price list. 


Philadelphia Blue Print Co., 823 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 














fj 
i} 
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SPRING HINGES. 


The leading styles 
are the 


‘* American,”’ 


‘‘Gem’”’ 


AND 


“Mtar.’” 





FINISHED IN 
IRON, BRASS 
and BRONZE. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO. 
82 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 

















HAS OUTLIVED 
IMITATIONS. 
ENDORSED BY 
1,200 ARCHITECTS 
\ NO TRACK ON 
| THE FLOOR. 
NO CUTTING 
OF CARPETS. 
ADJUSTABLE 
} TO SETTLING. 


10 QOOSETS 
100 G00S a@ 


see 




















The CHEAPEST, 
3S9q pure ysodu0NS 


—= ARM CHAIRS 


In the world, suitable for CuurcHEs, SuNpDAy ScHOOLs, 
Ha tts, Lyceums. THEATERS and Opera Housss. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Prices to the 
ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
Manutacturers and Patentees, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Thousands in use all over the United States ! 





Union Spring Hinges 


ARE 










I] Simple, Easily Set, Cannot be 
Put on Wrong. 

} They work either way, right or left. 

All sizes, Single or double acting. 

i For Wire Screens or Light Doors, 
qi they have no equal. 


If your merchant does not keep 
them, write to 


M. W. ROBINSON, Sole Agt. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 





DEADERS will please mention THE IN- 
LAND ARCHITECT AND NEWS 





10 Registered Trade Mark, May 1, 1883. 


we “Morton's Metal’? == 
Champion and Cable 
Sash Chains & Patented Attachments. 


The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST articles in the market for suspending 


WINDOW SASHES. 


Have great tensile strength. Can be easily applied to any window, and give satisfaction 
wherever used. Samples sent to any Architect free on application. Now in use in all 
the leading cities throughout the United States. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THOMAS MORTON, 65 Elizabeth St., New York. 








CABLE CHAIN. 








Ruttan Manufacturing Co. 


68 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


Send for SIXTY-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
fully explaining the 


Most Successful System in Existence. 


OUR DRY CLOSET SYSTEM, 
Used in connection with our other apparatus, is the MOST 
PERFECT and LEAST EXPENSIVE CLOSET ever in- 
> vented, 


INVESTIGATE IT! 











RECORD when corresponding with Advertisers. 





PASSENGER AND PRALGAT 


ELEVATORS. 


L. S. GRAVES & SON, Rochester, N. Y. {tor catziogue. 





EDWARD P. BaTEs, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Steam Warming and Ventilating Apparatus, 


BATES SELF-FEEDING BOILER. 


DEALER IN 





A WN AP em BNR LIN a 


Radiators, Automatic Water Feeders, Draught Regu- 
lators, and all Specialties for Heating Apparatus. 





Principal Office, 59 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


{ ALBANY, BINGHAMTON, 
Branches,; “ “yTICA, BUFFALO. 








A PAIR OPPRR. 


If you will puta JENKINS BROS. VALVE on the worst place you can find, where you 
cannot keep other valves tight, and if it is not perfectly tight or does not hold Steam, 
Oils, Acids, or other fluids longer than any other Valve, you may 
return it, and your money will be refunded. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST, CALL FOR “JENKINS BROS.” VALVES. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, 


71 John St., NEW YORK. 13 So. Fourth St., PHILA. 105 Milk St., BOSTON. 
54 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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E.. P. Wilce & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Doors, Sash and Blinds, 


MOLDINGS, FRAMES, 
TURNINGS, Ete., 


Every description (in Hardwood or Pine) of 


STAIR WORK 
and INTERIOR FINISH, 


HARDWOOD FLOORING, 


KILN DrieD, of which we keep a large assort- 
ment constantly on hand, such as MAPLE, RED 
OAK, WHITE OAK (plain or quarter sawed), 
RED and BLACK BIRCH, YELLOW PINE, 
ASH, WALNUT, etc., etc. 

Estimates Furnished on Application. 


OFFICE AND FAcTorRY: 
COR. 22nd AND THROOP STREETS. 





THE BOWER 
SEWER GAS TRAP. 


A POSITIVE VALVE SEAL; A 
SOUND WATER SEAL, 
SIMPLE, CHEAP, 
EFFECTIVE & DURABLE. 


With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRap in the market. 
There is no other Trap so sure of retain- 
ing its WATER SEAL; 
none that approximates 
it in the surety of the 
Vatve Seat. The 
Valve keeps its seat by 
flotation, and as com- 
pared with other Valves 
Wee and Traps is little or no 

" | resistance to the outflow 

Hig of water or waste. Illus- 
i trative and descriptive 
iim 48-page pamphlet sent 
free on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 








Manufacturers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE “CLIMAX” RAIL FOR SLIDING DOORS. 


The ONLY Patent Floor-Rail on the Market. 


It is level with the floor. 
The door cannot jump off the track. 


Can be put in old houses as well as new without disturbing paint or casings. 
Has given entire satisfaction wherever used. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 


Responsible parties will be given exclusive territory. 
Models sent on application. 


“CLIMAX” RAIL CO., - - 134 Water St... NEW YORK. 


Send for descriptive circular, 








Sargent, Greenleaf & Brooks, 
FLAT KEY LOCKS, o(}h 


OA 







~ VENTILATION 
BUILOINGS. & 
ee 4 
SLOBE VENTILATORS 
MANF'RD BY : 


SWORE VENTILATOR 


co. 
RAL FEB. 207" @! 
- MAY 9t* 1876 


PLUMBERS’ 


Zane’s Water Closet. 


eA 
SprraL Pirz, Etc., 


43 & 45 Franklin St, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Price Lists. 


SUPPLIES. 


Fred. Adee’s Enameled 
Drip Tray. 














Drip Trays under seats of Water 
Closets have become a necessity, and 
») Fred Adee’s are the best. Zane’s Wa- 
[4 ter Closets are the 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Send for circular to 


Fred, Adee & Co., 


52 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


— 





50,000 in use. 














25,000 in use. 





ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
MANTEL MAKERS 


and QTHERS. 


THE GLEASON WOOD 
ORNAMENT CO., 


Of GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 


Desires to call the attention of the above 
to their line of goods for 
interior decoration. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





DRAUCHTSMEN'S SENSITIVE PAPER 


FOR COPYING DRAWINGS &C. IN 
WHITE LINES ON BLUE GROUND 
BY LIGH Tan excecoincty cHeaps SIMPLE METHOD 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


SEND FOR {THOS H MSCOLLIN 635ARCHST. 


PRICE LIST \ PHILADELPHIA PA. 





Peerless Colors for Mortar, 


RED, BLACK, BROWN AND BUFF. 





Att CoLtors PERMANENT AND SUPERIOR TO ANY ARTICLE IN USE. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
SAMUBL H. PRBRNGH & GO., 
PAINT MANUFACTURERS, 
IMPORTERS, DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTERS’ AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
YORK AVE., FOURTH & CALLOWHILL STS., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send or Circulars and Catalogue. 





A . .. STATUES, GROUPS, MEDALLIONS, POR- 
Coppel Or Antique Bron Z@ RATT and IDEAL BUSTS, RELIEFS, MURAL 
AND MEMORIAL TABLETS FOR MONU- 


MENTAL WORK, VAULT DOORS, RAILINGS and BRONZE CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


: : : American White Bronze Company, : : : 
Art Foundry: GRAND CROSSING, ILL. Salesroom: g1 Van Buren St., CHICAGO. 


— ~ —— CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED - 




















R’4 DERS, in writing to advertisers, will please mention THE 





INLAND ARCHITECT, and confer a favor. 
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Manager Chicago Office, 


113 LA SALLE Street, Room 24 (Old Chamber of Commerce). 


A. F. SHUMAN, 


— 


WILLER, SOLEMFR. 
77 MILWAUKEE WIS 


WILLIAM 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 








ESTABLISHED 


BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED BALTIMORE 


PRESS AND MOLDED 


BRIGKS= 


1818. 





OFFICE, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


30 Columbia Avenue, 





WANTED—AGENCIES 


FOR THE SALE OF 


Building Materials on Commission 


In PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY 





Address, B. M., care of N. W. AYER & SON., 
Philadelphia. 
SUPERIOR 


Copper Weather Vanes, 
GILDED WITH PURE GOLD. 
Church Crosses, 
Tower Ornaments, 
Finials, Etc., Ete. 





Vanes made from any drawing or 
design on short notice. 


T. W. JONES, 


. 
Successor to CHas. W. BriGGs, 
aie si V. W. Bacpwin. 





170 AND 172 FRONT ST., 
NEW YORK. 





Illustrated Catalogue of over 250 
designs, mailed to any address on 
receipt of a two cent stamp, half the 
postage. 








R*: IDERS will please mention INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT AND NEWS RECORD when correspond- 
ing with Advertisers, 


£,. D, REDINGTON, 
Sec’y and Treas 


ANSON S. HOPKINS, 
Vice Pres’t and Gen'l Manager. 


HENRY DIBBLEE, 
President. 


Lhe Flenry Dibblee Company, 


MANTELS, GRATES AND TILES. 





GENERAL AGENCY 
Low's Art Tiles, Maw’s English Tiles, 


Jackson's Heating and Ventilating Grate, ‘‘Peerless’’ Shaking and Dumping Grate, 


Stable Fittings and Weather Vanes, 


CHICAGO, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO. 
CHICAGO, 
33d and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


266 & 268 WABASH AVE. 


QTTO CAS ENGINE WORKS 








Ky 








OV Bike. 20,000 SOi3)1! 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent LESS GAS than 
ANY other Gas Engine doing the same work. 


TWIN ENGINES. Impulse every revolution. The steadiest 
running Gas Engine yet made. 


ENGINES AND PUMPS COMBINED for Hydraulic Ele- 
vators, Town Water Supply, or Railway Service. 


SPECIAL ENGINES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT WORK. 


Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-Tools, Printing- 
Presses, or any kind of Machinery. 


Sizes, 1 to 25 Horsepower. 


IMPORTANT 


To Architects, Builders, House Painters, Decorators, 
Builders and Yachtsmen desiring an 


EXTREMELY DURABLE FINISH FOR WOOD. 





Boat 


Are superior to any Var- 
nishes or Wood Finishes in 
the market, for the follow- 
ing reasons, viz.: 


For all classes 


INSIDE WORK, 


Requiring great Dura- 
bility, use No. 2 


ELASTICA FINISH. 


They possess more 
Body, Higher Lustre, 
Greater Resisting Prop- 


For OUTSIDE WORK, 


Requiring extreme Du- 
rability, use No. 1, 


ELASTICA FINISH. 


erties to Atmospheric 
¥ MARK 
Influences, Action of 
Water and Alkali, are 
more Elastic, will not 
Scratch or Mar White, 


and are more Durable. 
Manufactured by STANDARD VARNISH WORKS, 
WORKS: D. ROSENBERG & SONS, ; 
OFFICE, 207 Awenue D, NEW YORK. 
PRIZE MEDALISTS. 
Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless Steel Shutters at 


Send for Samples and full particulars. 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 
CLARK’S ORIGINAL PATENT NOISELESS 


STEEL SHUTTERS 


Improved Rolling Wood Shutters and Patent Metallic Venetian Blinds. 


Catalogues, Circulars, Price Lists, etc., on application. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (LIMITED), 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


RECISTERED 


FINISHES 


NO.1 &NO.2. 





734-740 East 14th Street. 
733-739 East 13th Street 
199-207 Avenue D. 





Fire and 


Self - Coiling 
Burglar Proof. 


Revolving 








162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 
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CuicaGco, OcToBER 10, 1887. ‘aa = York IIE coc cccecsentscces sees I 35@ 1 40 Mahogany, St. Domingo, per Ib.......0... 20@ 25 
BRICK. Per M. ice eine a Mahogany, Cuba, per Ib........cccccccece 12@ 20 
COMMIS sna cad cede cccenncccseas kesecancaes $6 00@ 650] Tennessee, red.. CE PIE aa .. 2 50@ 3 on Rosewood, per lb ..... te erececerees seeees s@ 15 
. Tennessee, ARMM ola cada ccatiaamians 00 
PRESSED BRICK. Vermont, white ........2c0s000s peepee 3 50@ 8 oo CALIFORNIA WOODS, ETC. 
(Quotations furnished by manufacturers.) Ophite .....ccccccccccscccccccccccccccces 4 50@ 5 00 (Quotations furnished by James O. Cuthbert.) 
Chicago Anderson SE OT PE eT ere $18 00@ 27 00 jhtmadite... aie SEIT SAAR SSE SENSE Sess - BSP GGWGG WING aco a saecccsacasivesssaess $50 co@$s55 00 
WEIOS Sec cdccccacaduss 65 00@300 00 | Roofing. Vermont, per square : Redwood shingles—square, sexagon, round, 
Indiana, Hinchliff. . PROP ee CT EE TOC rT Tre 16 00@ 22 00 Geer » per sq : é™ diamond and octagon, small quantities.... 4 80@ 5 0o 
molded ae tre uaiena 25 00@100 00 Rese ey hob iiie oo ee 6a Mexican Spanish Cedar. ......sseeeeeeeeees 150 00(@)300 00 
Perth Amboy es ee eedeccracceccesecs 4600] R vet § ey SNAE ig CAR ae Rg MAb tote EE 13 50 California pine........+.esseee essere ceeee- 65 00@ 75 00 
ae pater eh ae Sr 00} ReGsersesecees+ceeee ed aaacaeaadan aaes Cinna 
Standard Purington & Kimbell ...........- 22 00 Block? es igs Ding sth 5 75@ © 75 Flesin : 
. n : : apman’s .. «+. 7 30@ 8 co & 
Indiana pressed, Purington & Kimbell..... 16 00@ 22 00] 4p, ack, Bangor 5 50@ 5 80 WOR Ge OG CUM, Boone cscscccewesces 35 00 
WANE coc beeccctcuscuesdecaccuses anes Zoaewan oo ee ee =f > 1st & 2d clear, __ | SE ae a or oo 
(Quotations furnished by Lockwood & Kimbell.) LUMBER, CAR LOTS. Boards, D1 5S.....0.seeeeesececeeeeees . 33 co@ 38 oo 
St. Louis PERCE Us cdc ccccacwcedocusnasees 27 00 (Lumbermen’s Exchange, 250 So. Water St). Beaded Ceiling : : 
ANE 8 oe Arce ere re See 50 00@200 00 Boards : (Ordinary Dimensions.) ist & 2d clear, 1% in.........2- np aioe ce 18 00@ 21 00 
Trenton pressed ....cecceesccecesccccecccs ~ 45 00] Pine, rst quality, clear........ eecceeceeese$47 00@48 00 HG iM..ceeeeeeeeseee---- 26 00@ 30 00 
Oe MOINCO a esc dtetewacecucce tesa 65 co@200 oof Pine, 2d quality........+.-+seeeeees seeeee 41 00 Bs i.seeeseeeeeeseerees 33 00@ 36 00 
Philadelphia pressed ooo} Pine, 3d quality.......++..+++-00+ ececcece 41 oof Step plank: é 
molded 65 00@200 00 Common ........++0+ gunaiauweKawnsKe “ae 12 50 ist & 2d clear 1%, 14 & 2 in........... 33 00@ 35 00 
Zaltimore ...... 55 00 | Siding: Georgia Cypress: 
Milwaukee ..... 25 00 UE da dacueunaes ‘evi adveewsdaonin 10 oo@2i 50 Lumber, 1st & 2d clear........ ....seeee- 35 00@ 40 00 
BEMERGUIE oes cacaase Scudaeccvdecaicusauen 30 00 | Framing Timber : Shingles ............ echaacccenccccees 39S 4.95 
Ce enameled......... Rdae daa amas 85 co@100 oof Pine........ axeceane aacadedaes adacaaauae 12 00@18 00 | Frame Oak Lumber and Timber: 
Toledo, red common.,..... Gosecauskecnsenad 12 00] Laths: Wc addddadsccdcasrses weiduaiedsdente 23 00@ 25 00 
ee SUMS , cae eoasus ccanene aisadedeae WH OMEN WU cc oc anccncnccdsoues ddeadadaaesacnkaa 1 85 eras abcd vet ddaiesstaases 24 00@ 30 00 
Mike WGN caaiacascsacseus Bvamedeadusaes 25 00@ 30 00] Shingles: 
CEMENT, LIME, ETC. Per Cask. stellata eames ‘= = PAINT, ETC. Per Ib. 
Cicada Bites. cc <csacacvcevacacescsenes $06@ Gtitnaa- == st os Dry. _ In Oil. 
Wisconsin ‘ ....cceccesseecssccoccccceces Se CO ON sone caw sar occuccacactewewnss 9 00@18 00 White lead (American).......-.++++---- 6@ 6% 
Milwaukee, Utica, Louisville, Akron. ...... 1 00o@ 1 25 Went. COUEM oss cccacsesataceues a te ON 10@ 00 Zinc, white (American) .......--+++++++- 8@10 74@ 10 
| TE a ES pee aera ee 3 00@ 3 25 Pine, yellow southern. ........csccesceeee 28 00@35 00 Red, Venetian......+.+- ecccccccccccccs 2@ 6@ 8 
Keene’s coarse. 7 50@ 9 co Rad’ fedion (En i mavaaananes acesee 20/50 omnes 00 
Keene’s fine...... . It CO@12 50 ed, Indian (English)...........2-0.+0- 12@ 
Michigan Stucco.........0+ ees 1 75@ 1 90 } HARDWOODS. Yellow, Ochre ....ccocece ceeccecccssces 2@ 3 
a me ia (Quotations furnished by Holbrook Co.) —«€«..................... 8@ a 
ERNE COREE TOFU ccc caccevcasencicsensss ea 20@ 25] Walnut, rst & 2d,1 in............. ssees $75 00@ 80 oo Green, I nin: steawamcnneseninns 12@ 16 
Hair Seat Reece cave tsacccsccuuaieeas 40 ENE AND Olle cececcaciccccenccccceseccs 80 0o@ 100 00 | Green, Paris......seeeeeesseeeeeeec cess 20@ 35 
Sand (lake shore), per yard ...........0006- 1 0o@ 1 25 | Walnut, countertop.......cccccccccccecs 15@ 20 | Black, lamp.... 8@ 15 
STONE Matt. MEMES UM cccwasaucacnseanceasxs 30 00@ 32 00 Blue, ‘ultramarine te eceeceses 16@ 35 
. a I 4 & up a ES SO ea eee + 33 0@ 36 oo Putty Cece ccccccccccccccce ccccecceceses 2 
Per cubic foot. RR COR a va cacwndsaeneacesnseeredsacas 40 00@ 45 00 Whiting (dry)... cccccccccccccces ccocee 1@ 2 
Limestone: Promiscuous blocks. _ f. 0. b. cars, ne Maple, 1st & 2d, 1 eel seseccees 25 00@ 35 00 | Paris white (English)............+------ 2@ 3 
et PEG oc cccepecaeceskccvacdeaennae $ WA ORs casa cc detadansisacodeds 35 00@ 40 co fh tr Din Xandceuwaenawews 6a 10 
AMO NUMRNED anos Gann cc wars ve pcdneweeneees = Oak, — ist & 2d, rin. seeeeees 3000@ 35 00 SOE DEIR iat decddackaddeawdeeecans 7a, 12 
Hoosier deep blue Bedford .........-.2065 65 i ee ae eeees 35 00@ 40 oo| Umber, burnt..........esseeeeeeeeee ree 6@ 12 
= ul ae 50 | Oak, whit €, quarter sa awed wsec. eaececses 45 00@ 50 oo| Vil, linseed (raw), per gal........-+..-. 38 
Polistes ccacece 35@ 50| Oak, red, rst & 2d, 1 iN....sceeceeeceeeee 30 00@ 35 00 | Vil, linseed (boiled),“€ “* ...........+0. 41 
Lemont ...... 49@ 50 1% & up..... Haaed 35 00@ 4000 Turpentine AO adcccccceccoce 45 
Salem Oolitic... 50 | Oak, red, quarter PEE ee we» 40 00@ 50 oo| Varnish, coach, ee eiekeedetatada I 25 2 00 
Foundation : Cherry, tst & 2d, 1in..+...-.s.ce.ceeeee 80 00 Varnish, shellac, “ “ .c..c.ccceees 3 25@ 400 
Dimension on dock .......seeeeeees éeeewe 20@ 25 14%,1% & OS Ohcécsces-s ecccceccocee 85 00@ 90 o0 
INNS PEN CONE. 2 codn ces ciccsasccsccusece 8 50 SiR Me AUN isc nsieken deanecnes sccaee 95 00@ 100 o0 HARDWARE, 
Sidewalk ..... Soccccccceccrccccccecccoscs 40o@ 1 00} Beech, Red, 1st & 2d... .cccccccecrecceas 25 00@ 30 oo| Nails: Per Keg 
PIM ae cc cecen “cs onnccsawasdecdddesucnes 40@ 1 oo Whitewood, ist & 2d, 1, 14%, snl & 2in 26 co@ 30 o “RORMEUMY, COMMER soc ccccccecccccecs 2 15(@) 2 30 
Sandstone—Promiscuous blocks : 2%, 3 & Mi Ulevecctacccedccescescace SECQ0GR 30 Ga SUING 0 Ti cncnde dc eenncdqucacdedecs 0a 305 
Hummelstown or Philadelphia Brown Stone By eg a Beers 35 00@ 40 oo Re WM cnccandaacencdencdcuaces 4 35@ 450 
Brown Connecticut. ........c- ccccccccesee I 50 Butternut, NON GG Sy Bie cwccccasecucace 40 00@ 45 co Sheek MA, IO 00 GOR eo cccecscceees 2 15 2 30 
Amherst...... Sabeews Hs cacatnncneoceenads 60@ 75 1Y% & DDiaes cccsennccecacs 5° oo For steel nails add 15 c. per keg. 
OME ois soca censecsnsaccsasessaccqandece 55@ 65] Sycamore, ist & 2d........ 25 00] For finishing-nails add $1.50 per keg. 
Potomac Red Sandstone ... 1 25 | Gum, red, 1st & 2d, 1 in. 35 00 For casing-nails add 75 c. per keg. 
CRINOMMIEIN ccncacicccencececccecucecucnans 1 10 WAG Oe Ot ncueeecusewnkas weceauannee 4° 00 Spikes, wrought, $3.50 per 109 Ibs. 
kK ANKAKEE INE Archer Ni Pancoast DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Popular Route Between MFG. co. 


CHICAGO, LAFAYETTE, INDIAN- 
APOLIS AND CINCINNATI. 





The Best and Quickest Route 
BETWEEN 
Chicago and Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon, 


Savannah, Jacksonville, Fla., and all 


Points in the Southeast. 


Elegant Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 


Pullman Sleepers and Luxurious Re- 
clining Chair Cars on Night Trains. 

Pullman Sleeping Cars through, with- 
out change, from Cincinnati to Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 


For detailed information get the maps and 
folders of the Kankakee Route at your nearest 
Ticket Office, or address 


J. C. TUCKER, Gen. N.-W. Pass. Agt., 
121 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


JOHN EGAN, Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





NEW YORK, - - 


we Yoru GAS FIXTURES 


CHICAGO, - ELECTROLIERS and Church Goods. 
IMPROVED HARNESS AND WARDROBE HOOKS. 


HARDWOOD Pin is inserted from rear of an Iron Base, which is made 
cone shape, and being much larger at bottom, it is zmpossib/e for the pin to 
get /oose, or come out from shrinking or other causes. 
The sale of these Pins is increasing rapidly, where used giving best satisfaction 
HARNESS HOOKS. WARDROBE HOOKS. 
8 in. by 1& in., $12.00 per gross. Plain Wood, $3.00 fer gross. 
6 in. by 1 in., loco 6“ Enameled, 


; 3-50 
Rosewood finish, 4.00 
DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


B. D. WASHBURN, 149 and 151 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ARGHITECGTYS’ SUPPLIES. 


Engineers, Draughtsmen and Surveyors’ Instruments, Drawing Papers, Tracing Cloths, 
Tracing Papers, T Squares, Angles, Etc. 


FROST & ADAMS, 87 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in ARCHITECTS’ SUPPLIES. United States Agents tor LEVY’S 
BLUE PROCESS PAPERS AND ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
“ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE.” 


67 Green Street. 
12 West Street. 


250 & 252 Wabash Ave. \ 





ag 











ARCHITECTS are usually poten of taste, with an eye to beauty and effectiveness. Those desiring to avail 


themselves of these advant: ages should give a trial order to 


ENRY ©. SHEPARD & CO. # # & & #@ & @ 
SF ~ \GENERAL PRINTERS 


*133 TO 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


CARDS, LETTER, NOTE AND BILL HEADS AND BLANK FORMS A SPECIALTY 
Bae Observe Typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of their grade of work. 











EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with 
Advertisers. 
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BOYNTON FURNACE COMPANY, MURPHY & COMPANY'S 


INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


BoyNTON’s FURNACES TRANSPARENT 


Wood Finishes 


ARE MADE ESPECIALLY FOR 


INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR FINISH 


—— (J) F——— 











Residences, Business Blocks, 


Churches, Flospitals, 


AND OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


BRICK SET OR PORTABLE. 





They develop in the highest degree the beauty of natural woods; will 
not blister, crack or flake when marred, nor turn white or 
discolor by the action of soap, water, grease or gases. 


SONIG TING AO SASSV1I9 
TIV GQNV 1TaNd AO SGNIM T1V YOU 





SEVENTY-EIGHT SIZES AND STYLES. 








We guarantee them superior in APPEARANCE and DU- 


Ranges, Fire-Place and Room Heaters, RABILITY to any “ Hard Oil Finish,” « Wood Preservative,” 


or other ‘‘ Finishes,” and more economical in the end. 





WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, Etc., Ete., Particulars, panels, prices, etc., furnished by 
47 and 49 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
J. H. MANNY, Maxaoum MURPHY & COMPANY, 
N. A. BOYNTON, Presipent, Seeentints of all ‘‘ BOYNTON” Furnaces, VARNISH MAKERS, 
C. B. BOYNTON, Vicr- PRESIDENT, { which have been on the market since 1849. 
H. C. BOYNTON, Sec’y anp Treas , NEW YORK. NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 








LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


—SSSOLE AGENTS FOR THESS— 


St. Louis Hydraulic Press Brick Co 


o———Manufacturers of er Maite oul Ornamental Bick————o 





HESE Pressed Brick have been used in Chicago for the past twenty years, and are in nearly all of the large office and business blocks in the city. 
Have stood the test of fire and climate, and show by careful and powerful tests to stand a greater pressure than any Pressed Brick in the United 


States. Also Sole Agents for 


Fell & Roberts’ Celebrated Pressed Brick from Trenton, New Fersey, 


——AND GENERAL AGENTS FOR—— 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Milwaukee and Zanesville Pressed, Molded and Enameled Bricks. 


ALSO, AGENTS FOR 


KNGLISH RKRNAMRILRD BRIGK 
—AND THE— 


MISSOURI FIREBRICK & CLAY COMPANY’S GELEBRATED FIREBRICK. 
STOCKS OF ALL THE ABOVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


STOREHOUSE, 2399 ARCHER AVE. OFFICE, 169 WASHINGTON SI, CHICAGO. 





Storehouse Telephone, 8168 —_—_—_- Office Telephone, 1438. 
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STEAM WARMING 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





SIMPLRFIED AND ADAPTED TO WARMING RESIDENCES, PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


MAGAZINE BoILeEr. 


Tue Dunninc SELF-FEEDING 











‘AuIUNOD OU} JO Sued [[B UL SeDUsUEeJOY 





Descriptive Pamphlets on Application. 





CHAMPION SELF-FEEDING BOILER, 


ALSO 


Hot W ATER APPARATUS 


FOR WARMING GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, ETC, 


BAKER & SMITH CO., 


81 & 883 Jackson St. 


STEAM 


FOR 











CHICAGO, ILL. 





Hay & Prentice Co. 


125 and 127 South Clinton Street, 


CHICAGO. ni 
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Proposals, Plans and Estimates Furnished for 


® HOT WATER 


WARMING & VENTILATING APPARATUS 


ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 


Combined Steam and Hot Water Apparatus 


FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 





Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES, 
INCLUDING THEIR CELEBRATED 
“BAY STATE PAINTS” and LIQUID HOUSE PAINTS, 
Forty Shades of each. 


FINEST WOOD STAINS AND FINISHING VARNISHES. 


SOLE AGENTS EAST AND WEST FOR 


VARNOLEO AND VARNOLEO PAINTS. 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE, SPAR COMPOSITION, AND STAINS 


OF ALL KINDS, INCLUDING 


OEE, SEEING STATIVS: 


Sample Boards Free. 


Sample cards free. 





ALSO IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ———— - _— 

ARCHITECTS’ and ENGINEERS’ SUPPLIES, MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS 

or in Sets), DRAWING PAPERS, TRACING PAPERS and CLOTHS, 
BLUE PROCESS PAPER, Etc. 


(Single 


Catalogues of either PAINTS and PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES or of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS and ARCHITECTS 
SUPPLIES, mailed free from either store: 


263 and 265 Wabash Avenue, 82 & 84 Washington and 46 Friend St., 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


NEW METALLIC TILE or SHINGLE 


Made from the Garry Refined Roofing Iron, 








also from Kalameined, Galvanized 
Iron and Tin. 

The sheets are 12 x 12 inches, and stamped in 
such form as to make them impervious to rain 
wind and snow. One hundred will lay a square, 
and any one can apply them. Send for Circular 
and Price List No. 97. 


GARRY [RON ROOFING CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 





SIDEWALK 


—-AND-— 


Vault 
Lights. 


Sole Manufacturers 
of the 





FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO. 


125 and 127 Indiana St. (near Wells), 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Ross Patent 
Light. 










THE HICKEY 


ry, SUN BURNER 


| FOR LIGHTING 


OPERA HOUSES, 
l CHURCHES, 
HALLS, ETC. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
A. C. HICKEY, 
N. W. Cor. Madison & Clinton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
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The original and only Sun Burn- 
er manufactured and put in by me 
in over 700 houses in the country. 

_All kinds of Theatrical Stage 
Lights and Gas Fitting a specialty. 


ATES 
//\\\ 


SEND FOK CIRCULAR. 





HASKINS & PHILLIPS CO. 


WORKERS IN 


Wood, Textiles, Decorations. 
Residences furnished from Special Designs, including 
Interior Finish. 

SALESROOM, FACTORY, 
122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 2219 & 2221 Cottage Grove Ave. 





CHICAGO. 
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- Manufac EF BROWN. presiy, 
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ME ne a Atent Prismatic 
— Sidewa] lx ight Ano “LEAD Bano” SUCCESSORS 
COR. S@a ; 
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EAts, 


a CHICAGO maori BROTHERS, 

















The “ Clinton and Fefferson Sts.’ and the “ Canalport Ave.” Horse Cars pass directly by our Works. 


The “Van Buren St.” the “ Twelfth St. and the “ Adams St.” Horse Cars pass within one block. 








— 
+ DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS + 


access, 
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; ‘ RAW Harter & WEGRicHaroson > ARCHTS:*)/ Winners s ripe VES 
("Are made of the very best A\(((\\ ge SW ein wa) cents a gallon for any color. 
English Ground Colors, and con- \\ Bos ron S$ ete 1g ag oe gota, Ane ng 





tain no benzine, water, or creosote. Thcy have been| specify Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stain, and note 
thoroughly tested by some of the best Arciitects in the | the number on the Sample Boards. Send for Sample 
country during the past three or four years, and the colors | Boards of Colors. DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 and 57 
are more lasting than any other stain. The price is 75 | Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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McSHANES CROWN STONEWARE LAUNDRY TUBS. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR). 
At about the Cost of Wooden Tubs. 


Tue Woopven WasH Tus Must Go: 
Because it Leaks. 


Because it absorbs filthy and soapy wash 
water, rendering it offensive to smell and in- 
iurious to health. y 











Because it splits and warps, separating joints, 
and leaving breeding places for Roaches 
and Water Bugs, 


Because McShane’s Crown Stoneware Laun- 


dry Tubs COST NO MORE 





And are made of one piece only, being 
seamless, and warranted not to leak, and will 
be used by every one in preference. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY McSHANE &CO. 
50 and 52 Myrtle Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








mur merce “PEE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH CO'S 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. PATENT STIFFENED 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co Fireproof Wire-Lathing. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Toe STanpDING SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 



















The best surface upon which to plaster. 

It can be applied by any ordinary mechanic. 

It can be applied directly to brick walls. 

It is more easily and rapidly applied than any other Wire-Lathing. 


For discounts and particulars apply to 


NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH CoO., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


or JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, 


117 LIBERTY ST., NEw YorK. 
215 & 217 LAKE St., CHIcAGo, ILL. 
e ~— ~ © AAWMWO 
14 Drumm St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Full size of Lathing secured to brick wall. 
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MADE IN 


SIX FOOT LENGTHS 


of a Single Sheet of 


SORT STRAL. 






(a 


:, , ' | | <b Se Ps 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. TOMCUETE OUTFINS for OONTRACTIOS sea BOULDERS. ¥ 


Machines for ripping, cross-cutting, scroll-sawing, mortising and 
{tenoning, forming edges, grooving, gaining, rabbeting, cutting 
dadoes, and turning. Builders use our Hand Circular Rip Saw for 
the greater portion of their ripping in preference to carting their 





AGENTS: y lumber to a mill five minute's drive from their shops. The same 
W.D. WHITE, - - CHICAGO, ILL. A ee ee 
R. E. DEWEY & CO., 3 “ “ } lower and save more money from their contracts than by any - 
J. D. CANDLER &CO., - DETROIT, MICH. ae. “oY Following Letters from Builders: ©——.—Be ps 
SHACKLETON BROS., - CLEVELAND, O. Bicsd Clrceler ip Sows ior shout thee spimthe, Gud sts sinck pleased wih te, liars Game ts 


G. H. PETERS & SON, - BUFFALO, N. Y. A ripping for 15 houses in that time, which is over forty miles through inch boards. Have ripped 


as high as 3-inch plank. ‘Table is also good for rabbeting; having rabbeted all jambs 
a and sawed all drips for 200 windows.” 
|FIRE BRICK 
FIRE CLAY. 
RHOADS & RAMSEY, 


ALEX. SHIELDs, Lima Ohio, says: ‘‘A fewdays since we had some 150 small drawers 
to make for adrug store; the steam power mill wanted 50 cents each for making them. 
With my foot power machinery I made them,and saved$25above good wages on the job. 
If desired, these machines will be sold ON TRIAL 
107 LA SALLE ST. de 
(Chamber of Commerce.) 
Yards—8g9 N. Elizabeth Street. 
35th Street & L.S. & M.S. R.R., 
and Englewood. 
. bg . 
; j Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform and reliable, 
Metallic Frame Wire and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, etc., 





The purchaser can have ample time to test them in his own shop and on the work 
he wishes them to do. Descriptive Catalogue and Price List Free. 
Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., No. 448 ....Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 





























than other well-known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is unalterakle i 
ae - , : tle in 
WINDOW SCREENS. volume and not liable to crack. 
ait fir Conventions. 8,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and it has 
; also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington. 
Over 40,000 in Use. Pamphiet with directions for its employment, testimonials and tests sent on abplication, 
AMERICAN SCREEN CO., MEACHAM & WRIGHT, Agents, E. THIELE, 

Brookline, Mass. 98 Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 78 Witt1am Street, NEW YORK. 


Sole Agent United States. 
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DEALERS IN 


Burtpers’ Harpware 


OF 


Every Description. 




















WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


FINE BRONZE TRIMMINGS, 


And carry a Large Stock of all the Leading Makes. 


All the latest inventions of merit can be found with us, We are Chicago Agents for 
Geer’s Spring Hinge, Norton Door Check and Spring, 
“Architect”? Sliding Door Hangers and several other specialties. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ORR & LOCKETT, 


184 & 186 CLarK STREET and 138 MonrRoE seta 
CHICAGO. 





CLOTaES DRYER an LAUNDRY STOVE, 


‘SIR[NDIT) JOY puas 


[ Patented Feb. 23, 1886.] 


The Best and Cheapest. 





FOR RESIDENCES, FLATS, HOTELS, COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 


CHICAGO LAUNDRY DRYER CO., 
218 La Salle Street, ~ - CHICAGO. 


Chicago Union Lime Works 


F. E. SPOONER, Agent, 





MANUFACTURERS OF ————————— 
C hicago Qui ick Lime, 
McA adam and Concrete Stone. 





153 South Market Street, CHICAGO. 


Telephone No. 234. 








J. VAN INWAGEN, President. JOEL TIFFANY, Vice-President. 
F. VAN INWAGEN, Secretary. 


‘Tiffany Pressed aaa 


SOLOMON SNOW, Business Manager. 
S. J. PLANT, Sup’t of Works. 





Office, 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE No. 879. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST QUALITIES OF 


Plain and Ornamental Pressed Brick, 


Under the new process of Joel Tiffany, inventor of the widely 
known Tiffany Refrigerator Cars. 





LEADING ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS PRONOUNCE THESE BRICk 
EQUAL TO THE BEST, AND SUPERIOR TO MOST OF THE 
PRESSED BRICK SOLD IN THIS MARKET. 





SAMPLES TO BE SEEN AT THE PERMANENT EXHIBIT OF BUILDING 


MATERIALS, Al’D ALSO SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Orders promptly filled for Chicago and other markets. 
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HYDRAULIC AND STEAM 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS 


CRANE ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices & Works, 219 S. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 40 and 42 Wall Street. BOSTON, Mason Building. 





PITTSBURGH, 111 Water Street. ST. LOUIS, Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. 
CLEVELAND, Blackstone Building. MINNEAPOLIS, 321 Hennepin Ave. 
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